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“MOTHER INDIA” 


Every now and then there appears book which appeals 
the thinking public at once as of the first importance, not so 


much for the new facts which it presents as for the new clues 
whi¢h it offers for old facts or the greater Bag sign in which 
it sets them. Otto’s The Idea of the Holy was such a book, 
giving us in the category of the “ numinous”’ a new under- 


standing of religion. other India* is a book of the same ai) 
| 


= 


one of the great books of the year. | 
The authoress, Miss Mayo, is an American lady who went to Hf 
India with an open mind to see the country and its peoples for i 
herself. This volume gives us the result of her observations, a) 
chiselled in outline, richly TN ES written. It Tt 
is an amasingly truthful picture of what uism has made of a 
ia, and still makes of it—of its devastating cruelties and Te 

sensualities, its moral and political rottenness, its utter corrup- 
tion of human nature. We propose to consider its beart 

upon some of the problems now confronting us in the Kast. 


_ And first that which is in itself secondary—the question of il 
tague-Chelmsford 


the extension in the near future of the Mon 
reforms. Miss Mayo scarcely touches on this problem; but a | 
public opinion in England, roused as it is by her book, is bound Se 
to feel and to face its reaction upon our political responsibilities yi) 
in India. In a quite indirect sense—for it is manifestly not a | Bi 
one of the purposes of the book—Mother India is a powerful ii 


vindication of British rule in the peninsula. I¢ is true that 
the improvement of social conditions to which British policy 
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has been steadily directed in India for over halfa century has j= | | 
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not been an unmixed blessing: for the low-caste Hindu has 
interpreted the raising of his standard of life as an invitation to 
ape the customs of the higher castes and to bind on himself and 
his children heavier burdens—as, for example, in the treatment 
of widows—than he had been used to before. Much of the 
educational work of the Government, again, has been frustrated 
of its fruit, in the primary grades by the impossibility of finding 
women to teach in the villages, in the higher by the futile and 
fictitious value which the Indian attaches to a University degree. 
None the less, the Government of India stands out in these 
pages as the one agency which steadily, unweariedly, and dis- 
for India’s good ; ing every 
reform ; oring every opportunity of social om; patien 

bearing with slander, A =e wilful misrepresentation, until 
the time comes to move on once more. ! 


And over against it stands the social system of Hinduism— 
a system of spiritual and moral slavery surely without parallel 
in the world. The question is, Can we rightly give further 
power of government to a people so unfit to apprehend or to 
discharge its duties? ‘The English instinct of fairness will no 
doubt operate to discount the political bearing of facts which 
are primarily moral and religious; and it will be urged that 
little virtue attaches to the bestowal of liberties, if the risk of 
these liberties being misused is not frankly taken. But the 
answer is at hand out of the very principles professed. We 


must be fair; but we must be fair to all. Not least we must 


be fair to those 60,000,000 Untouchables whose sole hope of 
a tolerable life lies in the continuance of British rule. One of 
the most striking chapters of Miss Mayo’s book is devoted to 
the Prince of Wales’s visit in 1921, and of his welcome from the 


_.... Untouchables in Bombay and at Delhi. She-describes how the 


Prince halted his car, while their spokesman addressed him: 


The Prince heard him through. Then—whether he realized the 
magnitude of what he did, or whether he acted merely on the impulse 
of his natural friendly courtesy toward all the world—he did an unheard- 
of thing. He stood up—stood up, for them, the “‘ worse than dogs ”’— 
spoke a few words of kindness, looked them all over, slowly, and so, with 
a radiant smile, gave them his salute. OE 

No sun that had risen in India had witnessed such a sight. As the 
car started on, moving slowly, not to crush them, they went almost mad. 
And again their Eastern tongues clothed their thought. ‘‘ Brother—that 
word was truth that our brothers brought us. Behold, the Light is there 
indeed! The Light—the Glory—on his face !”’ 


There is a picture of what British rule means to the 
Untouchables. We may say the same of the alleviations of 
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child -marriage and widowhood, or of the cruelties practised on 
animals, British rule alone stands surety for their maintenance. 
Can we hand the oppressed back again to the oppressor ? 


But who is the oppressor? ‘This brings us to our second 
point. We are convinced that Mother India will effect a very 
wholesome revolution in missionary philosophy. For a genera- 
tion past we have been imbued with the t 2 that one of 
the main motives of missions is to gather into the Church the 
spiritual riches of the heathen religions. We have been taught 
to regard these religions as in their way “ schoolmasters to 
Christ,” parts of a world-wide preparatio evangelica, rays of 
light from the one Sun of Truth. So far as Hinduism is con- 
cerned, Mother India reveals that doctrine to be in large part a 
delusion. And in doing so it brings us back to the words and 
ways of Scripture. It reminds us, as the Bible does over and 
over again, that religion is not in itself a good, but may be the 
worst of evils; that the saying of the greatest of Rome's poets 
and thinkers, Lucretius, contains a permanent truth: 


Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum ; / 


and that “‘ the things which the Gentiles sacrifice they sacrifice 
to devils, and not to God.” We foresee in the future Christian 
Missions making this more robust, more direct, fy. agin 
appeal to take the Lord’s side in the warfare against the super- 
natural forces of evil; the appeal of a great compassion, spring- 
ing from the compassion of C Himself, for those in whatever 
land who are “ fast bound in misery and iron.” The Church's 
message to Hinduism will thus be not one of fulfilment, but of 
emancipation; of the complete su ion and extinction of 
the old religion, that the souls of men and women may be 
_Te-created in Christ—an extinction as complete as that of 
Hellenic paganism in the advancing tide of early Christianity. 


And next, we ask ourselves what is the bearing of this book 
on the question of Reunion now before the Church in India. 


It is a question not easily answered. One’s first impulse is to 


say that, in face of evil of such magnitude as that revealed in 
Mother India, everything which should tend to bring the Christian 
forces closer together is to be encouraged. One of the keenest 
impressions made on us by this book is that of the silent and 
heroic suffering of the English and Scottish women doctors in 
the midst of the human wreckage all around them—a suffering 
not physical, but mental and moral, as they see the children 
they have cared for sent back to their misery and every ideal 
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of a Christian home spurned and degraded. Surely no nobler 
band of women ever laboured in Christ’s name than the medica! 
missionaries in India. And if that deep moral unity of Christian 
work and witness in the furnace to annul ecclesiastical 
barriers which have come to seem unreal, then can the Church 
at honfe refuse her bieesing to the project? And yet there is 
ht which may equally occur. Before so 
vast and monstrous a thing as Hinduism, can anything make 
headway, in any deep and penetrating sense, except the whole 
Catholic Faith and Church of Christ? Is it the barriers as 
such, or is it the principles of schism behind them, that the 
need of the heathen reproaches? Is it quick remedies, or is 
it long views, that the situation demands? We state the alter- 
natives broadly, and find it difficult to judge. At least, when 
judgment comes to be given, the situation presented in Mother 


India is one of the great factors to be taken into account. 


Finally, this book should do much, if rightly used, to kindle 
a flame of prayer for the work of the Church in India. There 
are Indians who detest the condition to which Hinduism has 
brought their people no less than we do; and they need our 
sympathy and our love. No one who has lived long in India, 
as Fr. Holmes has recently pointed out in the Ohurch Tumes, 
has failed to recognize real stirrings of the Indian conscience: 
many can number Indians of rare and beautiful character 
among their friends. If Hinduism has but little to contribute 
to Christianity, India has much; and we may well learn there 
what the West seems unable of itself to learn, that the true 
riches are those of the soul. _ 
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REASON AND CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE 


Il.—Wuat 1s Reason ? 


In this article it is our purpose to determine, with such precision 
as we may, in what sense the truth of religion may be said to 


be beyond reason, and in what kind of synthesis the rational — 


and the empirical type of apologetic may ultimately be combined, 

There is no term which is used with more disastrous ambiguity 
in modern discussion than the great word reason. And the 
extreme difficulty of disentangling the different senses which 
the term may bear, and yet holding clearly to the unity of signi- 
ficance which underlies them all, may well daunt the most 
skilful. Nevertheless some fresh attempt to clear the issues 
is imperatively 
rush in where angels fear to tread, even angelic caution cannot 
afford to remain permanently outside the arena, and may profit by 
observing exactly from what cause the fool has come to grief. — 

Reason, we will assume, is a mode of apprehending reality; 
and the character of the reality which satisfies its demand is 
denoted by the term rationality. Now. the fundamental 
character of rationality is coherence in some kind of order which 
would be disturbed or broken if the particular realities which 


their relations to one another. The perplexity about the use 
of the terms reason and rationality arises from the fact. that 
various and different principles of order may be called rational, 
and the mind is constantly liable to pass over from one to another 
without knowingit, | 


Even the general description of reason and rationality which 


we have just given would be much too narrow, if we were attempt- 
ing to cover every common and legitimate use of the terms, 
It is theoretical, not practical, reason which is really, concerned 
directly with apprehending rational order, The practical reason 
uses its knowl of the ordered way in which things happen, 
in order to achieve certain results or aims. It is concerned not 


with apprehending things, but with bringing things to pass by 


devising means to ends. And the point of view of practice 
any act may 


to plan with a certain end in view. Of course unless 
there were a fixed order in the happening of events, which the 
theoretical reason had already observed, all devising of plans 


never get to work. Still the practical reason is distinguished 


from the theoretical, in the sense that the aim to bring things 


roquined of the modern mind. And, if fools — 
e 


make it up were other than they are either in themselves or in | 


be called rational which is deliberately performed. 
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to pass is distinguished from the aim to apprehend things in 
knowledge. Having made this clear, we will at least for the 


present 

The reason which we are dealing with, therefore, is the reason 
which is concerned with truth. It is evident that if truth about 
reality is attainable at all, there must be some kind of order in 
reality to start with. But it will still be possible and intelligible 
to speak of truth beyond reason or even contrary to reason, if 


_ the order which we are speaking of as rational is an order which 


does not, in our opinion, cover the whole field of reality, but 
belongs only to a part. 

What different kinds of order, then, are called rational, and 
what different modes are there of the reason which appre- 
hends them ? 

We should, perhaps, place first that principle of reason, com- 
monly called the law of contradiction, which is the basis of all 


intelligible discussion and assertion. Every affirmation, if it 


means anything at all, must implicitly deny everything which 
would contradict it. If anyone who enters upon any sort of 
discussion refuses to be bound by this rule, his assertions will 
simply have no meaning, and consequently cannot be either 
true or false. But the mere acceptance of the law of contra- 
diction gives us no positive insight whatever into the nature of 


reality, and can hardly be said to enable us to apprehend an 


order all. Its application, important the 


intellectual discipline which it involves, merely ensures that our 
assertions shall not be meaningless. To ask whether a signi 
ficant assertion is true or false is a further question, which no 
law of contradiction can of itself enable us to answer. Reason, 
therefore, as soon as it is understood to be concerned with the 
apprehension of any kind of positive truth, cannot consist in the 


application of a law of contradiction alone. The law states a 


- condition which reason must accept in order to operate at all; 


but it tells us nothing as to the positive nature of reason or of 
the order which it apprehends. 

The type of positive reason which naturally occurs first to 
the mind is that which operates in rigid demonstration and appre- 
hends the rational order which is completely exhibited in pure 
mathematics. -It-is generally admitted by modern philosophers 
that, outside mathematics, rigid demonstration of any truth 
is unobtainable. The application of mathematical reasonings 
to facts always involves a certain risk of error, and is never 
absolutely exact. Philosophers whose ideal of rationality is 
mathematical are obliged to admit that all truth which can be 


considered absolute and proved up to the hilt must be cast in a 


eave the practical reason out of our discussion alto- 
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hypothetical form. We can say, “ Granted the truth of a certain 
hypothesis, then certain consequences must absolutely follow ” ; 
but, if we are referring to things actually existent in the world, 
we Can never be quite sure that our hypothesis is altogether true ; 
and observation seems to show that the abstract reasoning of 
mathematical logic never can be applied to facts without leaving 
any margin of erroratall. The wat exhibits mathematical 
order sufficiently to make mathematical calculation enormously 
useful and fruitful in dealing with it. But those for whom 


mathematical truth is the ideal can find their ideal completely 


realized only in a world of abstractions; and to allege that the 


ony perfect truth is one which is imperfectly applicable to 
reality is certainly a ox of some violence. It is a 
to notice that one of the most celebrated of our mathemati 

philosophers, Mr. Bertrand Russell, never seems quite able to 
make up his mind whether the chief business of reason is to make 
us. face the hard facts of the existent world, or to carry 


joy of contemplating the perfect rationality of mathematics. 
Secondly, Gee the root which is the guide of physical 
scvence and apprehends the rational order of spatio-temporal 
fact. It certainly cannot be demonstrated that everything 
which happensin space and time coheres with everything else 
in @ certain order which can be expressed in terms of general laws. 
Nevertheless the scientific ten 5 in so far as it is scientific, 
assumes this to be so, and the impressive achievements of scientific 
knowledge are constantly adding an ever greater weight of 
verification to the hypothesis. Even mental events, tho 
their distinct age is no longer denied, are being brought 
under the scope of psychological generalizations, as well as 


closely related to physical processes. And it seems that science 


in its endeavour to exhibit the coherence of all facts within a 


_ spatio-temporal order of existence will never find a bar to its 


progress, even though its end be never finally attained. 

There is certainly a scientific reason and a real rationality 
of things which it discerns. And it is a reason which does not 
work wholly by mathematical proof, and a rationality which is 


not wholly expressible in mathematical formule. Its necessity 
is of a different For science does not aim at showing 


that certain conseq 
such logical rigour that any other sequence would be unthink- 
able. It is content to show that the sequences of events in 


fact have obeyed and do obey a certain system or pattern which 


is so coherent that it is ultimately describable in terms of general 
laws admitting no real exception. For instance, the scientific 
reason, in the sphere of medicine, discloses the truth that if 


us to 
another world where we can take refuge from facts in the austere 


aencee must follow from certain events with 
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certain chemical substances are introduced into the blood- 
stream certaim effects upon the bodily health will certainly 
ensue, But it does not attempt to show that the effects must 
ensue with the same kind of necessity with which Euclid tried 
to demonstrate that the angles at the base of an isosceles triangle 
are equal. Kuclid’s proof would be upset if any other conclusion 
were thinkable, The scientific law would only be upset if it 
were shown that in a certain case the effect had not occurred. 
Now, granted that the assumptions of the scientific reason 
concerning the order of the i are perfectly valid, so far as 
they go, it still remains true that they are only all-inclusive, 
if the whole of reality is made up of events occurring in space- 
time. And, on the other hand, it is the very inclusiveness of the 
scientific reason which at this point gives us pause. For, 
just. because the scientific reason aims at inol all facts 
without exception, all facts without exception must in its view 
be equally rational, Considered as facts, the wildest delusion 
is as scientifically explicable as the truest of insights, the pas- 
sionate outburst is as the coldly calculated move, meanness is 
as heroism, the disaster as the blessing, and so ferth, As touch- 
ing coherence in the order of space-time, there is no difference 
whatever between truth and error, virtue and vice, good and 


bad, In this respect the rationality of all is equal and identical. 
All are equally subject to the generalizations of scientific law. 


Again we reach a paradox which is an indication that we have 
kinds of reason and rationality still to mention. 

_ To denote the third type we will employ the term appre- 
ciatwe. The appreciative reason apprehends that principle of 
order in the world whereby things are so arranged as to manifest 
or embody positive value or goodness. It is evident that, if 
we take the geaeral mark of rationality to be coherence in a 
certain order, ing in which we apprehend goodness 
displays a certain rationality of its own. Beauty depends on 
harmony, and harmony implies the fitting o gon of parts. 
Both the creation and the full appreciation of beauty in art 
are only achieved through a certain training, in which the 
particular kinds of proportion and balance essential to beauty 
are systematically studied. And the harmonies of Nature in 
colour and line will bear analysis as well as admiration. Again, 
the moral consciousness of mankind certainly claims to appre- 
hend a real kind of order determining human action; and this 
order is one which, if the moral consciousness discerns truth at 
all, is assuredly not created by man nor purely a means to the 
realization of other kinds of goodness. The order of value does 
not conflict with that discerned by science; but it is of a different 
kind, The notes of a melody fully exhibit the laws of sound. 
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REASON AND CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE 9 
But they would exhibit them as fully if played backwards, in 
which case the melody itself would be destroyed. 
We are, then, justified in speaking of an esthetic and of a 
motal teason, both of which are in their essential nature theo- 
retical or directed towards the true apprehénsion of reality, 
and not purély practical or concerned with devising means to 
ends. Much confusion is caused by supposing that the appre- 
ciative reason is neévessaril and not theoretical, 
because it is directed towards the apprehension. of values and 
not simply of facts. This false assumption has been parti- 
cularly common in to the moral reason, and has been a 
potent factor in forming the opinion, as widespread as it is 
misleading, that the mind can otily be set on an unprejudiced 
enquiry for truth when it ignores considerations of value or 
goodness altogether. Against this doctrine the idealistic 
tradition in philosophy has steadfastly su the claim of 
the appreciative reason to give us theoretical insight into the 
natute of the real. And it seems to be true at least that our 
apprehensions of goodness and beatity make us aware of real 
orders different in kind from that order of existence which 
the sciences investigate as the realin of spatio-tem 


poral fact. 
Into the order of spatio-temporal existence every event which 


4 
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happens, be it the falling of a stone, a delusion of insanity, or an 1 
inspiration of genius, must enter and find a place, and the 1 
ultimate aim of science is to exhibit all events as cohering with } 
one another under the laws that order. But the orders 
value ate ideal orders. They seem to reject some facts alto- — 
gether, and never to be completely bor in any, and yet a 
to be no afbitrary figments of man’s mind, but to impose them- a 
selves upon it with as objective an atithority as the most A 


stubborn fact conceivable. True, their authority binds men - [70am 
_ to take action, not simply in order to apprehend them more ne 
clearly, but in order to britig facts more closely into’conformity 
with them. But this does not alter the truth that they are. : 
appréhended in knowledge, nor does the knowl of them 
become practical, in the sense that it is concerned merely with 
devising means to ends. The contemplative knowl of, 
and insight into, the order of goodness and beauty is quite 
distinct from the practical devising of means to make the world 
better and more beautiful than it is. The contemplative or 
theoretical knowledge is the condition of the practical activity. 
If, then, we ask in what sense the whole world or the world — 
as & whole is tational, and in what sense any true apprehension 


_ of reality can claim to be beyotid reason, it is evident that our 


_ answer can only be given when We have first. decided what kind ai 
of reason we are spéaking of. al 
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If we are speaking of demonstrative or mathematical reason, 
to call the universe rational means that all events are deter- 
mined from b to end with an absolute rigidity which 
makes any alternative strictly inconceivable, and implies that 
the whole history of the world can in principle be deduced from 
the start with the same certainty as that with which mathe- 
matical conclusions may be deduced from given axioms or 
postulates. There would then be no such thing as real novelty 
or real time in the Bergsonian sense of the term. Human 
activity and freedom would likewise be sheer illusion, for 
nothing that anyone can do makes the smallest difference 
to the working out of the fixed scheme or formula of which all 
reality is the explication. Certainly, according to any Christian 

interpretation, the whole universe is not rational in this sense. 
And universal rationality of this kind is equally denied by 
scientific evolutionists of the schools of Bergson, Lloyd Morgan, 
and Alexander, however much they may differ from one another 
on other pomts. Indeed, but few modern philosophers of 
os aaa are rationalists in this mathematical sense of the 
wo 

_ If we are speaking of the scientific reason, to call the universe 
rational means that it is true now, and always will be true, that 


all events which have occurred can be exhibited as following a 


certain coherent plan or pattern, which is dependent on the 
nature of spatio-temporal reality, and is ible in terms 
of scientific laws or generalizations. Rationality of this kind 
does not imply that the future is wholly predictable or deducible 
from a complete knowledge of the past, or that no genuine 
novelty at any point arises, or that it is in principle strictly 
inconceivable that events should ever have taken a different 
course from that which in fact they took. It merely demands 
hing which does in fact happen must happen as 
ttern, so that if the conditions of its happening 
were reproduced it would certainly happen again without the 
interference of any external agency. The scientific reason does 
not claim that the emergence of life on this planet could have 
been predicted by any mind which knew the constitution of 
the life ch lanet before life emerged, nor that it is inconceivable that 
ould never have emerged at all. What it does claim is that 
possible that the conditions under which life 
emerged might be and that if they were 
life would in fact emerge again. 
Now whether or not Christianity can accept the deine that 
the world we live in is wholly rational ; in this sense is a difficult 
and complex question which need not here detain us. Let us 


_..for the ike of the argument accept it. It is still evident that 
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a world which was wholly rational either in the scientific or 


rationality 


not 


evolution, that all his strivings 
and effect 
beyond manifesting in 


nothing 


themselves the pattern .of that 


in the mathematical sense might be exceedingly irrational fromn 
another point of view. 


In a universe mathematically rational throughout there can 
be no moral order at all. Our very experience of moral freedom 

and activity is a sheer and inevitable delusion. The scientific. 
reason 1s not so drastic in negation. But from its 

of the universe would not be 
that man’s moral and esthetic ideals are his ideals and 
more, if they find no ultimate response or justification 
in the nature of the universe as awhole. If we suppose that 
man is destined to vanish as he came upon the scene of cosmic 
after goodness and beauty mean 
in the meer scheme of things, 


part of 


t of view, 
ected if we 


the spatio-temporal order which they themselves constitute, 


then the rationality of the universe as postulated by science 
remains secure as ever, but all the same we can hardly be deaf 


to the protests of another reason which remains profoundly 


unsatisfied. A universe which 
man’s spiritual nature merely to smudge them out again, 

his crimes and follies, in an impartial dissolution, certainly 
cannot be called rational in ev 
tive reason. 


account of 
claims to ap 
and in itse 
determines the v 
a8 an arbiter of w 

Now if we are to speak of the whole universe as rational in 
an absolute sense, what is the reason which 1s to arbitrate ? 
What is the ultimate criterion of rationality? Clearly that 
reason is ultimate which can succeed in fitting 
coherent order and harmony, and our ultimate ju 
what is orderly and harmonious must be given by t 


human mind at its best and fullest when it is directed to know 


t is rational. 


produces the noblest ideals of 
with 


ery sense. There is an apprecia- 
And if in its view the universe is rational, neither 
the mathematical nor the scientific reason can furnish a complete 
The moral and esthetic consciousness also 
rehend a real and authoritative order in the world, 
constitutes a form of reason which, since it 
nature of justice, cannot be justly excluded 


all reality into a 
nt of 
whole 


the truth. The demonstrative or mathematical reason fails to 
find a principle of universal harmony, because the moral and, 


the ssthetic consciousness inevitably 
inst it when it claims to include all 
of order which satisfies it. Similarl 
For the principle of its order 1s eq 


reality under that 


the scientific reason. , 
ly fulfilled whatever value- 


‘rebel 


judgment is to be passed on the cosmic process as a whole. Its 


very inclusiveness is its undo 
evil events indifferently, it excludes from satisfaction 


ing. For by including 


and 
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of reason which requites the bringing of all reality under 
e principle of an order which can definitely be called good. 
Can the appreciative reason, therefore, alone claim to exhibit 
the rationality of the universe asa whole? It can only succeed 
in vindicating its claim, if it can show how the mixed good and 
evil of the he as we now know it can ultimately altogether 
subserve an & plan or purpose of goodness. 
Yet in this attem at the a ppretiative reasoh must necessarily 
come to include more gen the eter of a entity or simply 
moral and ssthetic order in the world of reality. It must 
assign a due place to the rigorous discipline of cotonaniee) 
reasoning and to those patient enquiries of science into nature, 
the very value of which consists in an entire refusal to colour 
what is with what ought to be. The final or all-inclusive order 
of goodness must incorporate principles of order which, con- 
sidered strictly in themselves, reject moral and ssthetic valua- 
tion, and are discerned only by a mind which has deliberately 
suspended its powers of moral and ssthetic valuation in order 
to discover what is. Moreover, the facts which the a tive 
reason judges to be evil must somehow be brought within the 
good rationality of the whole. 
‘For that reason and rationality, therefore, which can put 
in a Teally justifiable claim to be a inclusive, it is better to use 
ofthe cenit, We will call them metap 
metaphysical reason is to find room within itself for the 


ntal ‘won of those special forms of reason which we 
ie termed mathematical, scientific, and appreciative, and to 
exhibit the several ordets of logical necessity, natural law, 
beauty, and moral goodness, as being finally harmonized within 
a whole order which it judges to be good. If the universe as 
of the metaphysical reason to give 
ultimate trath must be not merely abstractly justifiable, but 
actually valid. But is the universe as a whole rational? The 
metaphysical reason certainly cannot demonstrate that it is. 
It cannot exhibit in satisfactory ion the all-inclusive 
order’ of goodness which it strives to apprehend. It can but 

ess and indicate It remains conceivable that 
may be wrong other words, at this level, as the best 
always implicitly acknowledged, the 
common antithesis between faith and reason simply cannot be 
maintained. An act of faith alone can give assurance that 
the ufiiverse is rational. And tltimately the metaphysical 
obliged to urge his faith in reason 
or ib 


What, then, of reason and religion ? Once we nil abandoned 
the old-fashioned idea that the activity of reason consists only in 


hysical. The claim — 
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demonstrative proof, and find it rather to consist in the pro- 
gressive apprehension of a universal order, it is evident that 
the whole sjtuation is changed. Rationalism, as we have seen, 
can no longer afford to dispense with faith. And theism, on 
its side, is no less concerned than rationalism to maintain the 
sovereignty of universal order. No doubt many types of meta- 
physic which claim to base themselves on reason may interpret 


the universal order in a non-theistic way. But the theist’s 


best reply is to show that his belief really exhibits a fuller and 


more inclusive harmony. This is the line of apologetic which 


we termed rational in the previous article. 

What, then, of religious experience? If religious truth is to 
be commended as a general method of ordering reality, what is 
the place and meaning of the specifically religious fact and 
experience which the empiricist so often declares to be beyond. 
the grasp of reason? If he seriously means that the religious 
fact and experience are to be placed above the criticism of that 
reason of the whole man which we have called metaphysical, 
then he must stand condemned by rationalism and theism alike. 
If the order of the universe is fundamentally one, all depart- 
ments of human experience must be inter-related, and it is only 


by their mutual criticism that the order of the whole can be 


brought to light. It is no doubt a sore temptation, in view of 


the su iconoclasm of so much modern philosophy and 
science, to to put the ark of the covenant out of reach. 


This attempt has been made in different. ways by those who 
claim that Christian dogma is to be accepted on divine authority 
without further question; by the Ritschh 


which metaphysical philosophy had no concern, and by some 
moderns who rest belief simply on the unique character of the 
religious experience itself. But all such efforts are foredoomed 
to failure. To the candid observer they do- but make. religious 
faith play the part of the legendary Canute before the advancing 
tide. And they are a chief cause for the conviction held by 
many philosophers that religion can furnish no strictly theoretic 
or ultimate truth at all. 65 eS 

But if the metaphysical reason has frankly abandoned the 
claim to present all truth in terms of demonstrative logic, there 
is no need for the religious empiricist to bar its entry into his 
domain. Rather he may urge upon its consideration the argu- 
ment that the religious fact and the religious experience are 
unique and inexplicable and manifestly God-given precisely in 
this, that they shed such wonderful illumination upon the 
whole plan of reality. If, he may contend, belief in God 1s 


merely to be commended as a means of co-ordinating and ration- 


who alleged that. 
the truth of Christianity consisted in value-judgments with 
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alizing our experiences other than religious, it can never succeed 
even in that task. Religious truth can never exhibit the rational 
order of the universe, if it remains a general theory and no more. 
- But here in religious-facts and religious experiences, sifted 
and criticized by the whole activity of the human mind, we 
discover something of unique worth—namely, a particular 
concrete fact and reality of experience, which illuminates all 
others and reveals their meaning. The claim of certain facts and 
certain experienceg to give us God, or to be the direct result of 
divine action, is justified precisely by this evidence, that through 
them as through no others wé discern the ultimate order and 
significance of all. Their mysterious inexplicability is after all 
but the reverse side of their explanatoriness, There is no mystery 
in what is merely dark. There is nothing awful in what is 
meaningless. In the mental as in the physical sphere, it is 
intensity of light which at once bewilders and clarifies the vision. 
And if we say of any truth, “ Not flesh and blood, but God 
revealed it,” our justification must be that it explains too much 
to be itself explained. “Credo quia absurdum,” we.may still say 
of it if we like. But the absurdity lies in this, that such a 


‘ 


universal range and depth of meaning could have been concen- 
trated at a particular time and place. If the truth were not 


really true, the absurdity would vanish also. a 

In the modern world, therefore, the consequences of main- 
taining the traditional distinction between the truths of natural 
theology which are proved by reason, and the truths of revealed 
or Christian theology which are beyond reason, appear to us to 
be incalculably harmful. If by reason we mean demonstrative 
logic, it is clear that neither Christianity nor theism, nor any 
metaphysical system, can be proved thereby. But if we are 
speaking of the metaphysical reason, to place any truth beyond 


oO its criticism is really treason to faith itself. No doubt we may 

1 still justifiably say that the truth of Christianity is ond 
Lik even the metaphysical reason, in the sense that the human mind 

4 could never have reached a Christian faith in God if the Incar- 
ea nation had not in fact taken place. And this probably is all 
Teg that orthodoxy really intends. Nevertheless the traditional 


theology which distinguishes sharply between the apologetic 
. for theism and the apologetic for Christianity has disastrous 

results in practice. It encourages the idea that Christianity 1s, 
Ba in James’s phrase, a mere over-belief to theism, and that the 
Ta rational order of the world stands. secure, whether Christianity 
Bias be accepted or not. Thus Christianity is mevitably placed on 
| the defensive against reason, whereas in modern apologetics its 
best weapon is attack. The real question is not whether Christian 
faith can be defended against the assaults of reason, but whether 
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apart from Christian faith the world can be viewed as rational 
at ‘all. And many modernizers who put the religious or the 
Christian experience in the place which tradition assigns to 
Christian dogma are only repeating and aggravating the 
traditional mistake. Neither d nor particular experience 

of religion has any authority of truth apart from its power to 

illuminate the world of experience as @ rational whole. And 
if it would show its power, it must not remain in ‘the 

cloister, but come forth into the market-place of thought. The 
Parable of the Talents should verliindl us that tik 3 even the 


faith itself can be me whole and undefiled by being ns - 
of 


‘ 


"CANON IZATION IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND 


Praver-Boox Rhevbien has had one consequence hitherto little 
noticed. It has recovered for the Church of England both the 
opportunity and the power of Canonization. It is to be ho 
we Shall use it. We badly need as a Church to strengthen 
alt in the Prayer Book which may contribute to a deeper sense 

of the Communion of Saints. Our people have little knowledge 
of the history either of own or of the 
of the their belittling of institutional religion is due 

to of their own kin The Calendar 
and full religion at these pomts, snd many others, subtly and 
without a Yevision of the Calendar, no revision can. be 
compiete or 

‘The of the’ of thie Calendar 
suddenly ‘to the Convocations and the Assembly. ‘It has not 
yet come to the man in the street, who r ed the calendrical 
diseussions ‘with contempt. The Revisers could feel no doubt 
about the exclusion of some and the inclusion of other names. 
But the making of saints 1s'an exciting pursuit, which few can 
resist'on the rate occasions when it is possible. The Assemblies, 
at least, found it so. Therefore, after a strange and various 
list of names had been suggested, the House of settled 
the matter for the time being Resolutions 'w hic! 
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diptychs, 

the Church to belong to the Episcopate, whether acting 
locally or provincially. Modifications or developments of @ 
rtance have arisen in the different churches of the @ 
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quenced for their selection, and the methods and 
eir inclusion in the Calendar, and to report with 
recommendations for the English Church. : 

2. That an authority, be appomted which shall judicially 
investigate and report upon the claims of each name proposed 
for addition to the Calen 

8. That it is desirable that the Calendar contain only names 
for which some liturgical observance is provided. 

4. That the Calendar may be followed, if it is thought desir- 
able, by a list of saints son: worthies, drawn up in taledidrical 
form, — not intended for liturgical observance. 

6. That provision-for the liturgi 


cal commemoration of local 
saints, not already included in the Prayer Book Calendar, and 
to whom churches have been dedicated, may be made for local 
or diocesan use, under the direction of the Ordinary. 


The wisdom and important bearing of these resolutions will 
appear after a brief survey of the practice of the Catholic Church 
in other ages and in our sister communions essen’ 


IT. 


| and canonization have been together from 
the earliest days of the Church. They trace back, gloriously, 
to mn oy The relics of martyrs were regarded with 


reverence and surrounded with prayer and praise; their tombs 
became altars. This was a natural observance of a devout and 
uted people; yet no pone veneration was permitted except 
y the author oe the local Bishop, Such reverence slowly 
and rightly tse to other heroes of the Faith than 
the confessor, the pastor, the theologian, of notable holiness: : 
later stall, to the saints of the New Testament. of 
those thus approved for veneration were carefully kept, and 
their names recited at the Eucharist : such a commemoration of 
old Roman saints remains fixed in the Roman Mass today. 
From these registers or diptychs sprang the Calendars. Each 
diocese had its own, however strongly influenced by: its metro- 
politan see it might be, 
The right to authorize venetian, to.add.a name to the 
to the local Bishop. It has continued in 


differmg importance 
Kast; but even where development has gone furthest, as in 
Russia, the rights of the local Bishop have not disappeared. 
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The Russian Church has developed far in the direction of | 
more exact definition; and it is interesting to compare its path | 


with those of Rome and of Canterbury. Itrecognizes three dis- 
tinct a. or groups among the servants of wae whose cult 


— 


1. Those by order of the supreme ¢ 
wa ughout the whole Russian Church. — 
ose papi cult is approved for a particular part of the i 
3. Those venerated by eeling with tacit consent of hilt) 


anniy of their deaths spe services are said in which 
their intercession is invoked. 


The right of canthizstion. is exercised i local Bishops 
subject to the sanction of the Metropolitan; but from the time 


of Peter the Great the “ Group I” canonizations can be issued 

only by the Holy Synod. On such occasions the process begins ath) 
by the submission of the case to the Synod by a Bishop (or, ii 
rarely, by the civil authority). The Synod appoints a Com- ii 
mission of in tion which takes evidence ; and then, generall i) 
but not always, waits ne two years and ‘begins egins again. “ a 
further commission then rts to Y the Hol od, which issues ih 
a statement, submitted fore the war) to 
for sanction, which places the on the list of saints, and 


orders an of his relics, the composition of an Office, 
the creation of a festival... .” The subsequent ceremony 
includes the final recitation of prayers for the repose of the 
saint’s soul; after which they are never more said; his inter- 
cession is invoked instead. x 

Certain points of _ Russian tradition of canonization may 
be emphasized. — 
‘First, notice that in the Church, the 


¥ 


State, in the person of the Czar, has hitherto co-operated ‘with 
the Church. The parallel to the only original Anglican effort 


of the kind, the insertion of the name of Charles I» King and 
Martyr, 1 is close. 

Secondly, the Russian test of sanctity, other thain bilinens 
of life or martyrdom, with the Roman in requiring the 
evidence of miracle. Another demand, of incorruptibility of 
body, was deemed non-essential at the canonization of St. Sera- q 
phim of Sarov in 1903. 

At first. 


Thirdly, mark the development of “ grading." 


~ 


sight, it seems singular to grade the saints of God. But this is i 
* Of. the Dean of Winchester’s article, “ Canonization,” in Hastings’ Encyclo 1) 


pedia of Religion and Bthice. 
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: | not an order of merit, but.a necessity for commemoration. One 
saint shows Christ to a vi , another toa nation, another to 
| the world. Their holiness may be equal, their commemoration 
ai cannot be. Some local saints are found by time to have a 
i. wider appeal time may lessen the inspiration of another who 
i dominated his generation. That this Russian grouping is not 
te artificial is proved by the fact that Rome also has developed 
i. a threefold grading, and that the Anglican Resolutions quoted 
ae above have independently reached the same position in ‘their 
a distinction between names in the Calendar (Res. 1-3), saints 
commemorated locally (Res. 5), and” list of saints and 
worthies ™ (Res. 4). 

of "Tt should be added that the Russian Church has shown 
Be care and reserve over adding names to the first group. “‘ Uni- 
we | versal veneration ’’ is decreed to few.. Between 154 and 1721 
a This does not that the more intense centralization and 
the more elaborate Rome secure the of 
sanctity better than the sim of 


‘The process of Casiénitetion Roman Church is well 
enough known. There is some:doubt as to the exact date when 
in the West the local Bishop lost: his rights to the Pope. The 
Bull De reliquass et veneratione sanctorum of Pope Alexander LV. 
definitely randall cases of beatification to the Roman See. 
But for a century, at least, the Popes had been claiming this 
power, and the Bi ’ right had been growing more restricted, 
Yet the protracted and elaborate | ‘of modern, Rome 
took long :to develop. The: inquiry into the saint's claim 
in the Middle Ages pes swift and summary. St. Thomas of 
Canterbury died in 1170, and wascanonized in 1173. St. Francis 
died in 1226, and was canonized in 1228. St. Antony of Padua 
was canonized in 1232, the year after his death. Nor Peahin ore 
the difference between beatification and canonization dealared 


itself. 

| decrees’ of Urban VIII. 1625 and 1634 defined. the 
ti present There are three main stages, each involving 
Bia an investigation, and each raising the claimant name, if it 
successful, to a higher grade. Thus Rome.also a 
B ithe threefold distinction. The first decisive step is the Introduction 
he of the Case—no easy thing; for it involves an examination of the 
| ame ‘documents so strict that if the Pope, on the advice 
ies of the e Cardinals, pronounce his approval of the 
the process, the servant of God tpso facto mounts ‘the ladder, and 
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CANONIZATION IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 259 Hii 
receives the title of Venerable. But this does not entitle him ait 
or her to any manifestation of cultus. | i 
The essential part of the procedure can now be begun; and ee 
there follows the long and singular process of Beatification. aii 
_ In the words of Fr. Delehaye, it takes the form of a “ suit at ii | 
law, pleaded before the tribunal of the Congregation of Rites, a 
which is a permanent commission of Cardinals, assisted by a ah} 
certain number of subordinate officials, and presided over by Ee 
a Cardinal. The supreme Judge is the Pope himself. The HEE 
Postulator, who is the mandatory of a diocese or ecclesiastical Hilt 
commonalty, is the solicitor. He must furnish the proofs qh || 
which are collected according to very stringent rules. The Ht 
Promoter of the Faith, commonly called the Devil’s Advocate, aa 
is the defendant, whose official duty it is to point out to the ey! 
tribunal the weak points of the case.” 
The proofs to be established-for the success of the candidate mit 
are three: a reputation for sanctity, the heroic quality of the a) 
virtues, and the working of miracles. Clear evidence of | 
supernatural grace, that is to say, must be added to goodness mit! | 
or learning however eminent and influential. “ Beatification ~’ aia)! 
follows. It permits a limited cultus; veneration is not required ath | 
nor authorized throughout the whole Church; it is permitted pnt | 
to a particular diocese or country or religious order. — | ty 
“Canonization” does away with the limitation; what has Hi 
hitherto been a permission becomes a precept of the Church; a 
a local and restricted veneration becomes universal; it is “ the ani 
solemn and definitive act by which the Pope decrees the plenitude a 
of public honours.” The process, rather e ive than long, ie 
consists principally in the discussion of miracles (usually two in oH 
number) obtained by the intercession of the Blessed since the iu 
decree of beatification, and is followed by noble ceremonies ei 


of 


n addition to this, the ordinary method of formal canon- : 
ization, the Pope, in certain cases, can omit the judicial process ti 
and the ceremonies, and order some servant of God to be vener- q ie 
ated in the universal Church. This rarer method is known as Hi 


‘ 
* 


‘‘ equivalent canonization,” and is applied only in cases where a | 
saint has been from a remote period the object of veneration, | 
is certainly historical, and his intercession miraculous. Queen | 
Margaret of Scotland was canonized thus. 
Into such an elaborate procedure has the-simple act of placing — ‘one 
the name of a martyr or confessor on the cipeyone grown. — 
It has strong points. Immense care is taken over the examina- — A 
tion of sanctity, even though it may be that the emphasis on _ 
miracle, beyond the miracle of holiness itself, does not appeal un ih) 
to modern minds. But miracle is widely enough interpreted Ai) 
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of Saints, and even the knowledge of Church histo 


260 THEOLOGY 
when it includes all itcikiiie answers to prayer. Then the 
immense weight with which, through this long course with its 
formalities, fees, suits and solemnities, the new saint is com- 
mended to the devotion of the faithful is all to the good. For 
the main purpose of canonization* is to tonserve the heroic 

f the servant of God, and the inspiration which his 
life of prayer, love and good works has brought to many. 
Thus the standards of holiness are kept ever before the mind of 


the Church’s members, and the glory of its fellowship increased. 


IV. 


The ing of the five Resolutions of the House of Clergy 
will now be clear. The right of the Anglican Episcopate to 
place a name in its Calendar is rr one ef tholic 
the name 
be not already one that is canonized) is itself a ap bs door 
a precept or commendation rather than a mere permission, 
equivalent to the “first grade” of the Russian Church. An 
further requirements of the modern constitution of the Engh 
Church, the consent, in differing degrees of authority, of Con- 
vocation, of the Church Assembl , even of Parliament, only 
strengthen the commendation to the faithful of any new name 
added. But Catholic tradition now requires more. It demands 
careful mvestigation. ‘This presumably is to be provided by the 
new Commission or by the acinich to be appointed, “* which 
shall judicially investigate afd report upon the claims of each 
name proposed.” It demands lturgical observance. This is 


Seedy ee vided, by Common or otherwise, in the Deposited 


it come into force. It ests, if the differing yet 


6 Bi practice of Hast and West has weight, over 


and beyond observance of the foremost saints throughout 
the whole Church, provision for the observance locally of saints 
of local interest; and a less official, non-liturgical feitienaltitldise 
of great t Christians whose claims to. veneration by all are 
not, for one reason or another, generally acknowledged. 
For all these demands of Catholic tradition the Resolutions 
provide; and if they are carried into effect, not only will the 
authority of the Calendar be increased, but the inspiration and 
veneration of the Christian heroes, the sense of the Communion 


, will 


gTOW throughout our Communion. All this we need y. 


* It is unnecessary to discuss here the theological question of the Invocation of 
Saints, which in the Catholic churches of both East and West is allowed after 


canonization ; or yet the various subtle questions of infallib in Beatifica- 
tion and Canonization. 
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It j is indeed high time that the sainciplel which the 
names in our Calendar were set in order. More than any part 
of the Prayer. Book, it bears the marks of Reformation "haste 
and experiment, . 

To explain the situation exactly, it may help to summarize, 
well-known though they be, the steps which led to the list in 
our present dying book. 

Notice, first, that a principle of differentiation is there 
already. The names are divided into “ Red Letter ” days, and 
“ Black Letter.” For the former full liturgical observance 1s 
prescribed; concerning the observance of the latter, little or 
nothing has been said until the present Revision. The reason 
for the distinction was simple: Red Letter names and events are 
scriptural; Black Letter not necessarily so. Most — 
saints must be post-scriptural ! Pe 
But, next, how were these names selected % 

Cranmer tackled the revision of the Calendar with “ 
wonted zeal. Two draft Calendars are extant, which illustrate 
the movement of his thoughts. The earliest contains the names 
of Biblical saints—the present ones plus SS. Mary Magdalene, 
Timothy, Titus, and all four + festivals of B.V.M.; also 
of twelve chief Doctors of ney Fen and twelve other 
saints from the Sarum Calendar. — ” He adds a few names chosen 
for no reason that can be thought of—+.e., the Sse triarch Ben- 
jamin, SS. Phileas and Philomorus, 8. Babilus, 8. Dorotheus, etc. 

The first draft, except for these last insertions, was com- 
prehensible; not so the second. It was wild to the last degree. 
For instance, the vacant days in January were filled up with 
Old Testament names in chronological order, Abel, Noe, Abra- 
ham, etc. When these fail New Testament names continue 
the list. It is Scripturalism run mad. 

“©The draft Calendars abound in faults and follies,” restiarks 
tai ‘* Procter and Frere ’’; and the First Prayer Book returned 
Pia 5s of exclusiveness. It contained nothing but twenty- 

Red Letter ” days, with full liturgical provision. ‘T'wenty- 
rit of these held their place through all future changes; but 
St. Mary Magdalene reappeared in 1552 only in Black Letters. 

The one gain of the 1552 book, indeed, was. the invention 
of Black: Letter festivals—four only, St. George, Lammas, St. 
Lawrence and St. Clement, besides St. Mary Meiphallste-stirhich 
should be kept as commemorations without any c of 
service. The Elizabethan Calendar of 1561 took advantage of 
the new invention and increased the list with fifty-seven names 
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Bede shows.“ which 


as 


and feasts. In 1604 is added St. Enurchus, who doesn’t exist, 
though St. Evurtius does—and why he should be drawn from 
oblivion is not sufficiently clear. In 1661 came the excellent 
additions of St. Alban (on the wrong date) and the Venerable 
Bede: And also King Charles. 

Now, while the principles behind the seleotion of Red Letter 
prere are clear enough, those behind the Black Letter are not. 
The list:is confused and illogical, and much of it meaningless 
to the living Church. Seen ect, we can see, has been paid to 
the old Sarum Calendar; all its double feasts are in the Prayer 
Book, under one or other category, except the Assumption and 
the: two festivals of St. Thomas of Canterbury. The additions 
of 1661 show a sensible purpose of representing local K 
saints, but the principle is not carried far. The Bishops 
in. 1661, def e lesser Saints’ Days from the Puritan 
attack, gave a double motive for their presence, “* they are left 
in the Oslendat not that they should be so (as the Letters) 
kept as holy days, but they are useful for the preservation of 
their memories, and for other reasons, as for leases, law days, 
etc.’ dt was ingenuous of the Bishops to plead the sec 
motive ; but as Procter points out, their addition of SS. Alban and 

ot tet two reasons they considered most 


important.”’ . 


In any Revision of the existing Prayer Book, therefore, the 
enutindanabebten. of saints was bound to be strictly examined. 
For by this time the only real justification for the appearance 
of, a name in the Calendar is for edification and observance. 
With the growth of sacramental celebration, the opportunity for 
observance has become both great and desirable. An arbitrary 
list’ of names “has. become impossible. Nobody desires to 
celebrate SS. Evurtius or Mac utus ; almost everybody SS. 
Francis, Aidan, Athanasius. 

The: whole question was reviewed in a brilliant and cogent 
cha pter in Some. of Laturgical Reform, by Bisho 
i It appeared in 1911, and established the principles bot 
of inclusion and exclusion. A new. Calendar appeared in the 
Report of the Revision Committee, 1922, and remains with 
little change in the De Book. The principles of exclusion 
are sumple: (1) lack of historicity, and (2) lack of special interest 
or sufficiently serious claim for liturgical commemoration through- 
out the Church. These vanish: SS. Lucian, Prisca, Agat 
Blasius, Valentine, Edward, ofthe West Saxons (twice), 
Invention of the Cross, St. Nicomede, Translation of St. Martin 
(St. Martin's day rightly remains), SS. Evurtius, Lambert, 
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Denys, Brice, Machutus, Catherine, Silvester, King Charles. 
Though some may feel, sore over one or other* of these dis- 
edie it 1s. a conservative ion; neither principle has 

me ip Dn To take one instance from each category, 
Se ra St. Vincent of Spain remain. 

Again on which'the are-based are 
obvious eno t. Mary and Transfiguration 
The Commemoration of All Souls 
i itself. Otherwise the insertions rest mpon: three 
rinciples. 

Tha\ Of the names. of 
the individual Church are added; SS. Antony of Egypt, Polycarp, 
Chrysostom, Leo the Great, Athanasius, Measles Basil, Lrenzeus, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Ignatius of Antioch. Hermit, 
martyr, doctor, prelate, monk, and. 
sented. The entries of the medieval saints are a 
strengthened by the names of SS. Catherine of Siena, 
pd Francis. But why did the Bishops exclude Bt. Thomas 

uinas 

2. The of local multe: along 
SS. Walfstan, Patrick, Cuthbert, Anselm, Aldhelm, Columba, 
Oswald,. Aidan, Ninian, Theodore of Tarsus, Hilda, King Alfred, 
and ‘* Saints, , and Doctors of the Church of England.” 

3. A. third principle, to include in the Calendar 
at nei wenn saint of each great country, accounts for the 
name of Anskar of Sweden. It is.a neighbourly and Catholic 
intent, but is it sound ?. Anskar will never mean much to 
anybody except the small and specialized group who work: fos 
closer with the Church of Swéden. But the prinerple 
has worked further than this one entry; for it has saved others 
of no great interest from exclusion—e.g., St. Vincent, Spanish 
Deacon and Martyr, of whom we know next to nothing (how 
much better would not St. Theresa, ‘for instance, represent 

Spain !), St. Remigius (surely France is sufficiently repre- 
obirted) bi y SS. Hilary of Poictiers, Martin, and Bernard), St. 
Fabian " Rome, who is: scarcely wanted while we have both 
St. Lawrence and St. 
4. A fourth principle, the nagabéer of Church dedications to 
certain saints, has saved the names of SS. Nicholas and Margaret, 
-and-perhaps. of 8S. Leonard and Giles from exclusion. If a 
good case can be made for the traditional patrons of children, 
prisoners, and cripples, it does not seem necessary to keep the 
egendary St. Margaret in the Calendar itself, now that peereny 
provision can be made where it is wanted. 


But, when all is said, the new Calendar is an immense 


* Especially over King Charles, who died for the Church. 
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ie improvement upon the old. No criticism of real importance 
ae can be made on what it has done. The dissatisfaction with it 
in ve National Church naa derived from what it had left 
undone. t 
Not a le saint of later date than 1880: lade. 
«Phas mingle fact destroys at a blow the reality of the 
Calendar and much of tts value for purposes of history, edification, 
and inspiration. The Church will not give us a saint to celebrate 
over six centuries which have been as full of saints as any others. 
Nay, more, these centuries are exactly those in which we can 
i best understand and realize the conditions of such lives. The 
§ veneration of the modern man is officially confined to the great 
3 Christians of ancient and medieval times. The modern martyr, 

the'modern man of prayer and heroic deed, are omitted from the, 
aa of those whom the Provinces: of Canterbury and York 

t to honour. | 

othe difficulty is partly that since the Reformation divided 
the ‘Christian West, great ” Christians tend to be looked at from 
a controversial or denominational angle, and few of them indeed 
have escaped the prejudices which arise from the warring 
relations of different communions or parties. The obstacles 
which a modern candidate has to meet, the tests he or she 
a 8 pass before inclusion, are different from those of ancient 
ieval da a the special principles which are to govern 


is Berns selection have yet to be thought out. Obvious questions 
rise up. Is it proper for an 


an Anglican Calendar to include a 
post-Reformation Roman saint ? Or an indisputably Protestant 
: one?» Have we Anglican names which reach the agelong 
es Catholic standards ? May a candidate be allowed the benefit 
version 


« 


tee. 


™ 


To these questions no definite answer can be given. It 
depends on the character and works of the individual suggested. 


Yet it is possible to find some princepics which would allow a 
to be made. 
F A first principle might well be, to seek to sedi the names 


of such servants of God whose influence endures and works 
powerfuily in the life oftoday. = 

A second, that names, for the present, be limited to ‘those 
ie around whose names no real or bitter contro now centres. 
| a And here, it seems to the writer, three names stand out, which 
| would, in addition, add the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
ee centuries to our Calendar. 
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The fifteenth-century name is that of Thomas a Kempis. 
The writer* of the most influential Christian book outside the 
New Testament has as yet been given no ecclesiastical honours. 


Towards the end of the seventeenth century Maximilian Hendrik, 
Prince Bishop of Cologne, 


began to collect the n docu- 
ments for the mn of his beatification. His death stopp 
this, and tho ough a great monument was erected over his rel 
in St. Michael's Chute, Zwolle, in 1897, by subscriptions 
all over the world, St. Thomas, as his works have proved him, 
has received no official honour from the Church. e miracle of 
his help and guidance to tens of thousands in Ecclesia Anglicana 
is enough for us; we should all love to celebrate him, and all 
would know him whom they celebrated, And the very quietness © 
of his life is valuable teaching in these rushing days. 


> 


Next, Sir Thomas More. He too belongs to pre-Reforma- 
tion days. No controversy attaches to his death now. Every 


Englishman knows the noble story of it. Rome has beatified 
him, and intends very soon to canonize, Surely we can go 


hand in hand with her here, with unmixed joy. And this St. nie 
Thomas was a layman. It were a most valuable addition to our 
Calendar to include one who was great, and greatly Christian, aah). 
as a statesman, a lawyer, a father, anda writer. 
Similarly, we could add the seventeenth-century name of il 
Lancelot Andrewes, whose tomb is by the altar of Southwark ih 
Cathedral. His Preces Private prove the saint and reveal — ait 


the man—far and away the greatest manual of prayer ever a 
written. It makes one who was a great doctor, a great Bishop, 
and a great confessor in a difficult age, live still, and fashion 
English souls i in prayer. Besides, he was & chief translator of © 


our Bible. 
‘Dr. Frere has urged—the 


Here is the place to urge—as 
inclusion on October 15 of St. Theresa, “a spiritual writer 
whose fame and influence transcend the limits of time or. 
country or particular confession, The mention of her name 
raises no controversial questions, but only recalls a life of 
ieee: vigour, piety, and spiritual power, together with teach- 


— 


ae rayer and spiritual life which is unexamp led both i in its 
psyche insight and its religious penetra tion.” 


ions lead us into the less sute regions of 

pathy. Yet there are two on which it might seem 
that la general agreement. ‘One is Nicholas Ferrar of 
Little ‘Gidding, a name “ representative of piety, not exactly 
lay nor exactly monastic, but conspicuous and fragrant as 
well as original.” The other, Henry Martyn, the. pioneer of the 


° The question of authorship would doubtless be examined by the investigating 
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. Seek reality in our Calendar it becomes a serious 


_ May not a way out be found here, and the three names be grou 


vast missionary work of the Church in the nineteenth century, 
an Evangelical whom all would delight to honour, whose motto 
(which he fulfilled to the letter) was, “ Let me burn out for God,” 
and whose body lies beside that of St. Basil the Great und ®t. 
in the wilds of Asia. 


The labours of tity Martyn remind us that English 
Christianity has not fen an Be roduced servants of God of the 
t. 


great heroic order, sa Francis or St. Francis Xavier. 
Yet there have been My. moderns of this rank, and if we 


as to how they are to be treated, Must John W 
David. Livi ne be relegated to the “list of saints and 
worthies”? John Wesley made graye mistakes, much of his 
work went into separation, yet there was more Churchmanship 
in him and his brother than in the whole Church of his my 
drove Calvinism out of English popular religion for ever; 
and both directly and indirectly he renewed the life of the Church 
tirelessness we need only sa it is unsurpassed in t ng ry 
of Christianity, His brother Charles, no less heroic, shows a 
deeper consistency, and his influence, h his 6,000 hymns, 
has not been less nent, Yet it would be impossible to 
canonize Charles and not John. And there is 


a third, as great 
as either in her proper their Susanna Wesley 
can be comp to St. 


onica without any sense of unfitness. 


ey and 


happily together on the death day of Susanna on July 23(17 


the English mother, the tireless evangelist, the sweet singer of 
the English Church ? 


_ Dayid Livingstone, though the real founder of the UM.C.A, 
(and many other Missions), was not even a member of the Church 
of England; as events worked out, he cannot be said to have 
owete allegiance to any denomination,’ Yet to no man in 

has it ang given to redeem a continent to a like extent. He is 
the peer of St. Francis Xavier, and his work in its. measure 
more final, To read his life is to win the inspiration that only a 
few even of the greatest Christian saints can give; and it touches 
English at the points where it. is most ready to 
admire, and where, in view of our responsibilities to other races 
all over the globe, admiration is most fruitful. For the heroism 
of Livingstone was purely Christian both in its motive and in its 
conduct; and it is a sin for the Church not to make every use of 
one of the noblest sermons ever preached by a life. : 
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It is too early as yet, even with the centenaries of John 
Keble gathering about us, to propose the names of the Oxford 
Movement... They must wait, with many others, until the 
fires of controversy have died down ; = the beauty of their 
work is seen in peace. And yet one step of a  difierent kind 
might suitably be taken with the goodwill of all: can we not 
build some of our new churehes as memorials to John Keble ? 
It were a more vivid and useful dedication than many of the 
old-time saints. And it would witness to that enduring rever- 
ia will one day name in 

en 


This paper, then, has visi to shiv’ that the Resolutions of 
the House of Clergy have recovered for the Church—if they. be 
put into force—all its traditional powers of “‘ canonization,” 
and set them upon a sound’ basis. For the revised Calendar of 
the Deposited Book we can already be grateful. But life and 
inspiration will never enter it as they should until some names 
are included of a later date than 1380. For the ministry of the 
Calendar is powerful and should be fully used. It can help us 
just where we are weak. As right selection makes it real and 
vivid, it will exalt the Englishman’s sense of the Communion of 
Saints, and increase his enthusiasm for the men of Christ, his 
piety towards the Church that bore them, his faith in ber — 
ef served, and his purpose to go and do likewise. 


Ware, 


» 


THE SEALED BOOKS| 


Tue tiny Suffolk parish. of Ampton. possesses what late 
Dean (icelbeen’ @ ke of as “a t and somewhat rare 
treasure,” one of the Sealed Books... This led me to in vestigate 
the subject of these books, of which I formerly knew practically 
nothing. I made enquiries in directions, and_especiall 
I wrote to every Eng English Ca ond te Church. 
met with great courtesy, and obtained much. carat information. 
one letter told me anything about the which 
ere missing, and that, curiously enough, came from New 

From. that letter I the whereabouts of 
two. But so many of the letters betra cae ee the utter ignorance 
of the writers with regard to the Seal 
opinion seemed to be that every folio Prayer Book’ of Charles. IT. 
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was a Sealed Book. One of my correspondents, who really 
ought to have known better, a sheslasiva and liturgical writer 
of considerable repute, offered to sell me his copy for £3! A 
Dean, in the prong. sa -of whose Cathedral is a well- preserved 
Sealed Book, apparently thought of it as a Sealed Bible! Whilst 
a Bishop’s widow of light and , in reply to my es = 
about a copy which her late husband was (wrongly) 
to have possessed, spoke of it as “ a Book of Seals *! heyy 
Dean does “ not think we have it at ——,” but there it was, 
right enough, and the Archdeacon told me all about it. So, 
before going further, it will be safer to explain what is meant 
by a “Sealed Book.” In 1661 the Prayer-Book was revised, 
and the alterations and additions were entered by Sancroft the 
secretary in a printed folio of 1636, which is known as: the 
~ Convocation Boox.” A clear copy of this, written on 
per, was attached to the Caroline Act of Uniformity, and was 
ence called the ““ Book ANNEXED?’ That was signed by the 
four houses of Convocation, and became the legal standard 
Prayer-Book. Both these books are in the Library of the 
ain of Lords. To make reference easier, a certain number 
of folio Prayer-Books, already printed, were to be altered by 
the pen by certain Commissioners appointed by the King, 
ht into exact ement with the “ Book Annex 


and so broug 
These are the “Sealed Books,” intended to be used only as legal 


Five co ies were to be delivered to the Courts 


and Tower.. Each Cathedral and Collegiate Church was to 
“ obtain ” one at its own cost. Each copy was to be corrected and 
certified by the Commissioners, and then sealed with the Great 
Seal of d (hence its name), and Letters Patent were to be 
attached to it. The highest status was then given to these 
books as legal records. They were to “be accounted as good 
records as this book itself hereunto annexed.” (Cf. Act of 
Uniformity). The alterations with the pen were to be made 
by Royal Commissioners. The Commission is printed in full 
p. 100 of Vol. I. of Dr. A. J. Stephens’s Book of Common 
Prigie , 1849-54. The Commissioners were all men of mark, 
both cl clerical and lay, and they were ig men. They numbered 
twenty-five in all, of whom four were Bishops, e! ight. Deans, six 
Doctors of Divinity, four Doctors of Laws, and “ three Clerkes.”’ 
But of these apparently only nine acted. At any rate, on 
twenty-three certificates of which I have information, the 


“hames of only nine occur—four Deans, one Archdeacon, two 
—D.D.’s, one LL.D., and one “Clerke.” Of these, four sign 


ed 


over twen times, one thirteen times, and the others each 


under ten times. 
These men were likely to do their work carefully and 
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THE SEALED 269 
\ accurately. But their accuracy has been. ina ed. Dr 
Stephens, a most careful-writer, who devoted a impugn deal of Ail il 
attention to, these books, wrote (op. ov., p. ll 
seems that the e book (c.e., Book Annexed was not 
free from clerical errors, but the positive duty of the Com- ME de 
missioners was collation,’ not correction, and- to make the Ait) 
printed book before them correspond as minutely as possible a 
with the MS. attached to the Statute of Uniformity; and they ne 
have, seemingly, discharged their duty with the most scrupulous | Te 
accuracy.” Even in the “ Convocation Book ” itself there are ai. 
some doubtful places. Correct or incorrect, the Sealed Books ie 
were not subject to question as legal records. The Act of AE 
Uniformity gave no appeal from them. ae 
We now have to enquire how many Sealed Books there were. nd 
Blunt, in his Prayer-Book (I., xliij.), says that “ as many copies he 
were sealed as the Lord. Chancellor ‘en t fit,’’ and he gives a 
a reference to “‘ State Papers, Domestic, harles IL., lviij., 42.” he 
But reference to the Public Records Office, where these pers . ae 
are preserved, brings no helpful information. They do not.- iy) 
know the number. ay) 
I think we may feel certain that there were no “ spare copies,” a 
and no copies for the private use of any of the Commissioners. ae 
The status given by law to the Sealed Book, and the labour a 
involved in correction by the busy and eminent Commissioners, _ 
seem to forbid that, as would also the cost. The Oxford Sealed ari 
Book cost the Dean and Chapter, (including carriage from he 
London) £9 2s. in the money of 1662, when £10 would buy an 
at least three cows. Each Cathedral paid its own “ proper a i 
costs and charges ”’ in ‘the matter. 
But .how many books were there? There were the five Di 
legal copies. That e Cathedral had one I have no doubt. ni 
The fact of the Bishop’s Court attached to each seems to Ah 
make that certain. The Collegiate Churches (with Dean and a qe 
Chapter) 1662 were Westminister, Windsor, Manchester, 
Southwell, Middieham, Heytesbury, Brecon, and Wolver- 
hampton—nine in all. Here we are faced by two difficulties: 4 | el 
first, that of supposing that any of these ad dare to dis- ne 
regard the plain: order of the Act: and then the greater diffi- il ui 
culty of supposing that a book provided at such cost and a 
dignified with the Great Seal would be lost completely in all a 
these nine churches, and especially in such chure oa West- i) 
minster and Windsor. But in no one of these churches now ae 
is there any trace or tradition of a Sealed Book. I shall there- Bi 
fore presume that they never had one. aii 
So we come to the twenty-six Cathedrals, not including i ae 
Man, to which the Act did not apply. In the case of Worcester, |. 
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Bath and Wells, Peterborough, Chester, Bristol, St. David’s, 
Llandaff, and Bangor, the books have vanished. In the eighteen 
other Cathedrals they remain. So, with the legal copies, we can 
account for thirty-one ‘copies of which 2 have strayed. 
I believe, therefore, that the number of ed Books was 
thirty-one and no more. 

In 1849 Dr. A. J. Stephens, in his first volume (op. cit.), 

rinted in full the text and corrections (blue) of the Sealed 

k of the Chancery. He had also the other | ' books 
collated, as well as those of Ely, Oxford, and Paul’s 
Cathedrals. He Asal a careful description of each both, to 
which my space allows me to refer the reader. I learn 
from the i ce that his account needs a very few 


~~ gorrections. The Tower Book has now the Letters Patent, 
but not the Seal. The Common Pleas Book has no a 


Patent, but the Chancery Book has still its Great Seal 
each case Dr. Stephens mentions the beautiful binding—e.g., 
s Bench] + aiason morocco or perhaps calf, leaves t- 
al: much gilt tooling on back and covers, Royal Cypher 
in gold seven times on back, and four times on each cover, 
2 For the King’s Bench,” with Royal Arms, etc., in the middle 
of each cover, etc. It is in to compare with this, 
“delivered ” at the expense of the nation, the plain bind 
of the books which Cathedral had to “ obtain ” for 1 


_ and pay for, probably with some difficulty, in 1662. 


ow let us return to the Cathedral copies. Dr. Goulburn, 
then Dean of Norwich, in his Collects (1880), has an ryt 
note (I., 182). He says he is curious to know how man 
the Cathedrals have preserved their books. He is sure a 
eight. He adds that the Rev. J. H. Blunt (“no mean adie. 
ity ’’) thought there were books at York, and at Worcester (none 
there now) and in most of the Cathedrals. But Dean Goulburn 
had been told by the Librarian of Salisbury that their copy 
was missing (it is there now). 

I will now, under the head of each Cathedral, give the in- 
formation given to me a few years ago by the Cath Jeemiie- 
ties, information which is first-hand and up-to-date. In a few 
cases I have supplemented this by information given by Dr. 
Stephens and Dean Goulburn. ~~ 
CANTERBURY.—Book in Cathedral Library, and Great Seal 
with it. Certificate signed by five Commissioners. 

Yorxk.—Great still with book, and both in excellent 
state of preservation. Certificate signed by six Commissioners. 
St. Pavu’s.—During the war book hidden in crypt. Great — 
Seal there, but wax somewhat broken. Certificate signed by 


eight a Binding: of dark rough calf, appears to 
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THE SEALED BOOKS 
be original, back slightly broken, and the Cross Swords of the i |. | 
Chapter are on the cover in gold. Letters Patent attached to iia 
Great Seal. . Edges of leaves red, and red lines ruled round the y | | 
text. Letters Patent and tin box containing Seal were, in 1849, 1 i i 
attached by four larger and two snaiter twisted silk cords, and hil 
probably are still. ia Te 
WIncHEsTER.—Book kept in locked case in Libra Wile 
Letters Patent remain, but Seal has disappeared awe 
Dean Goulburn found only a ent). Certificate sign ita 
five Commissioners. Name of Cathedral not stamped ped on binding as 
DuruaM.—Before the war book kept in Library Ay } 
box, coeval with it. During the war to 
fireproof safe, of which the Dean gem t the key, and it could REY 
be examined only in his presence. binding of plain ite 
brown leather, without any ornamentation or stamping. The yi) 
word “‘ Durham ” is written on cover. Red lines round text, te 
ruled in by hand. Seal and Letters Patent 
ood order. An excellent photograph of book, etc., is given | 
ntispiece to Vol. II. of aa a s rayer-Book (first edition, 
1872). Certificate signed by seven Commissioners. OB 
E1y.—Book kept in Muniment Room in chest with three yt 
_keys,.of which the Dean has one. In admirable condition. mh) 
Bound in rough brown calf. Word “ Ely ” written (old English) i 
on cover. Great Seal in dilapidated condition (about one-third : 
left), but still attached to bosk and to Letters Patent by tape 4 
of five green cords. Certificate signed by five Commissioners. — 
Norwicu.—Binding apparently original. Nonameon cover, — 
Letters Patent and Great Seal in tin box, still attached to 1 
_ book. Certificate signed by six Commissioners, one being the 4 
Dean (Croftes). | 
LINCOLN. ook remains, but only part of Great Seal. ae 
Certificate signed by five Commissioners. | mat! | 
QOxr¥orp.—Book in Chapter House. Bound in rough calf, 
quite plainly, but with a little gilding on the 
lightly marbled. On cover, stamped in black, are the words q 
“ Christ’s Church, Oxford.” Letters Patent and Great Seal a 
remain, but detached, cord broken. Certificate signed ay 
by seven Commissioners, one being the Dean (Allestree), who a 
signed on no other occasion. 3 4 
Sr. Asapu.—Book in Library, the only surviving copy in Rt 
2 Wales. Nice clean copy, never or hardly ever used. Original Bs 
strong binding of reddish-brown leather, with fairly wide gold ' Mi) 
bordering round both covers. On the back, running down in Bt || 
= letters, are the words, “‘ The Seal-Book of Common Prayer, Bt | 
int-Asaph Chapter. MDCLXII.” Great Seal gone. Certi- am 
ficate by six Commissioners. 
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A ‘Certificate signed by seven anes enter including the Dean 


Great Seal gone, but its 
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_ Hererorp.—Book in Library. Great Seal missing, but 
Letters Patent remain, and have been framed. Word “ Here- 
ford *” written in ink on cover. Binding apparently original. 
Certificate signed by six Commissioners. 
in Library. Seal imperfect. Certifi- 
signed by six Commissioners. 
LicH¥1ELD.—Book remains. Great Seal somewhat broken. 


(Paule). 
SaLisBury.—Book bound in whole rough calf with three 
labels... 


CoMMON 


PRAYER 
| Strat. XIV. CaROoLi (sic, for 1662). 


n silk braid dnt, not round), fairly 
thick, remams. Marbled edges, slightly cut. Letters Patent 
remain. Certificate by seven loners. 
ExeTeER.—Book remains, and with it Great Seal, in a tin 
box, but somewhat broken, though all fragments there. Certi- 
ficate signed by four Commissioners. 
CaRLIsLE.—Book -remains and Great Seal. Certificate 
signed by six Commissioners. — 
remains. Great Seal gone. Certificate 
signed by six Commissioners, one being the Dean (Henshaw). 
RocHEsTER.—Book in strong-room, which is very full, but 
in good order. Probably rebound. Present bilidion much like 
that of Bishops’ tebound c. 1750. Great Seal in 
excellent condition, once cut off, but afterwards reattached 
with pins. Certificate signed by six Commissioners. I 
Dean Luckock (Studies, p. 198) says that each Cathedral 
was ordered to have “ its name legi cily stamped on the cove 
of its Sealed Book. He gives no aut this statement, 
and I can find none. avin 


So much for the Cathedrals. Now let us try te account for — 
the eight mi 


books. I can speak for four. The other 
four baffle me altogether. 


1. CaMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Lrerany.—There i is @ copy here. 

It has the certificate and sealed by six Commissioners, 
but no Great Seal, etc. It was collated with the Tower co PoPy 
in 1831 by John Bayley. Rebound about 1830 (?). The 
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formerly stood with those from the Moore Library, but they 
have no other record. Moore, first Bishop of Norwich, then of | _ . 
Ely, was a great book collector. After his death George I. 
purchased nfany of his books and gave them to this Library. 
The Sealed Book probably was amongst them. If so, the 
Bishop must have obtained it from one of the Cathedrals now 
without one, but not from Ely or Norwich. It is curious to 
note that so early as that (Moore died in 1715), or within fifty 
years of the Act, some Cathedral had either lost or sold its 
copy, which was to have been “ preserved in safety for ever ” 
and produced when wanted, and a book-collecting Bishop had 
obtained it. 
2. St. Joun’s AvcKLAND, New Zeauanp.—I 
believe there is a copy here. Archdeacon Williams has de- 
scribed it to me. There is no certificate (that might easily have — 
been lost), but the size of the and margins exactly agree 
with the Ampton copy. So also do the MS. corrections and 
the watermarks. So does the page on which the Collect “O 
God, whose Nature,” etc., is printed on paper of a difierent 
texture, and in inferior type, and (cf. Stephens, 
op. cvt., I., clxxx.). This seems a great sign of genuineness, 
and occurs in all the books. The book is a folio of 1662, London, 
King’s Printer, black-letter; the title-page is an architectural 
design with open book above, evidently like the Chancery copy 
by Loggan. Rebound in leather. The flyleaf has two im- 
scriptions: (1) “ Anne Leicester, May 12th, 1753.” (2) “ A Gift 
bestowed on the Right Reverend Andrew McFarlane by Willm. 
Rose, Mount Coffer, 21 Oct. 1794.” Mount Coffer is a seat 
in north-east Banfishire. Bishop Andrew McFarlane was con- 
secrated in 1787 as Coadjutor Bishop of Moray. Later im the 
same year he succeeded to the united Dioceses of Moray, Ross, 
and Argyle. He died in 1819. Bishop George Selwyn is said — 
to have taken this book to Auckland in 1841, and to have left 
it there with other books in 1871. How he obtained’ it there 
is no one left to tell, and there is no record of what had happened 
to it after Bishop McFarlane’s death. It had evidently 
‘“ strayed ” from its proper Cathedral before 1753. | 
3. Toe SeateD Boox.—Some ago I 
learned of the éxistence of another copy of the Sealed Book, 
and got some particulars about it written in 1885. But I failed 
altogether to trace its present whereabouts. But, followmg a 
kind suggestion from the editor of Tuzo.Loey, I have only just 
now found from the librarian of Welbeck Abbey that this copy 
is in the Library there, well cared for and valued. It is bound 
in rough calf, with a blind panel pattern stamped on each 
cover. The binding seems to be the original one, but the 


my 
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a volume has been carefully rebacked. This must have been 
ee 4 | done comparatively recently, for the first description I had 
__.found of it, dated some forty years ago, spoke of it as broken.” 
oe i It is sup to have been placed in the Library at. Welbeck 
a by Edward Harley, second Earl of Oxford, though there is no 
ae record of how he obtained it. He was the son of Robert Harley, 
ii the founder of the Harleian Collection in the British Museum. 
i His librarian, H Wanley, was an energetic collector of 


books from church and college and civic dignitaries. Lady 
Margaret Harley, his only daughter and heir, was married in 
. 1734 to the second Duke of Portland, and she probably brought 
- this book, together with Welbeck Abbey, to the Dukes of 
: Tt Portland. She died in 1785. The book is in good condition, 
Be and has still its certificate signed by six of the Royal Com- 
missioners. Of course there is no trace of the Great Seal, 
which must once have been attached to it by a tape or cord. 

But the great interest of this copy lies in the fact that 
written in ink on the top cover is the word “ Westminster.” 
This was the way in which most of the Cathedral copies were 
marked. So we shall.be safe in concluding that this copy 
originally belonged to Westminster Abbey. In reply to my 


written enquiry in 1918, I was informed by a Canon of West- 
minster that they had nothing of the kind at the Abbey. A 
ate similar reply was received from all the churches which were 
Lue Collegiate in 1662. So I concluded that no Collegiate Church 


(dificult as was this conclusion in the case of Westminster) 
had complied with the order of the Caroline Act of Uniformity 
and obtained the book. That such a Chapter as Westminster 
could have with such an important legal record, probably 
in less than t rs of a century, never came into my 
~ head. I therefore, not unnatura concluded that only 


= 


fi thirty-one Sealed Books came into existence, twenty-six in 
s Cathedrals, and five in Tower and Law Courts. To these must 
: now be added this “ Welbeck-Westminster ” copy, making the 
Bo total, so far as at present is known, thirty-two. 

4. Taz Amptron SeateD Boox.—The book was here in 
Tee 1814, when Sir Thomas Gage saw it and recorded the fact in 


a his MS. book on the Churches in Thedwastre Hundred, now at 
baie 3 Hengrave Hall, Suffolk. It was missing for some years, but 


of gold tooling on the back and both covers. On the front 
cover are the words “ Ampton Parish ’’ in gold. The edges are 
red, and it is a beautiful book, which strongly appeals for careful 


was here again at any rate in 1846, when it was rebound at 


ayia the cost of Mr. Augustine Page, a well-known Suffolk antiquary. — 
Bit an He spared no expense, and the work was done by F. Lankester 
Bes of Bury St. Edmunds. It is in white vellum with an abundance 
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usage. The rebinding involved some cutting 
measurements most kindly sent me by Chancellor Christop her 
Wordsworth of Salisb of their book, still in its poet. 
binding though “‘ marbled ”’ since, I find that the binder, failing 


the grace of knowing that his cutting tool should never come 


down, but, from | 


near the precious pages, was very fairly conservative in his 


work. The 
of preservation. Unfortunately several pages, apparently ten, 
are wanting near the front of the book, and amo them the 
title-page. This misfortune we share with the Common Pleas 


greater part of the letterpress is in a perfect state. 


the certificate (December 13, 1662) remains, 


signed and sealed by six Commissioners: How this treasure 


came to us we do not know. I can only hazard what is a pure | 


guess. Sir Henry Gough of Rashiatio married the heiress 
of the Calthorpes (c. 1788), who had owned Ampton. 
was then in the Diocese of Worcester. Worcester Cathedral 
has lost its Sealed Book. The Gough-Calthorpes may in some 
way have obtained possession of it, and have brought it to 
Ampton. There was a tradition long years ago that it came 
through the Calthorpes. 

No “ Book Annexed ”’ attached to any of the earlier Prayer- 
Books is to be found in the Parliament Office, House of Lords, 
and probably, in the case of all but one, they never existed. 
The exception is the book of 1652. In the Second Act of 
Ed. VI. we read: “The Book of Common Prayer . . . the 
aforesaid Authority has annexed and joined it, so explained 
and perfected, to this present Statute.” And agai 
annexed to this Act.” It is interesting to 
Parliament Office, House of Lords, that there are signs on the 
hment that y the annex was stitched to the Act. 
t is no longer with the Act, and may be presumed to be lost. 
There are no 
of the other Acts. 

But there were, so far as I can discover, no « Seal 


Books 


earlier than the Caroline ones. These were a new thought; 


there was no precedent for them. They were a device to make 
certainty doubly sure, and to bring about a uniformity which 
should be absolute. They, and the rest of the machinery 


of 


the Act, were the result of the reaction from the extraordinary 
licence, in e direction save one, of the p years. 
It is a curious result that in 1849 Dr. Stephens dared to chal- 
lenge the Universities of Oxford and Seshtetes and the Queen’s 
Printers to produce a single accurate copy of the Book of 
Common Prayer. He said that the inaccuracies were not in 

trifles only, but also in other very important matters, and were 


Edgbaston 


, the book 
ow from the 


signs of any annex having been fastened to any 


numerous (op. cit., I., Introduction, ccvi). ff). In 1892 the 
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York Convocation issued a of a Committee of the 
Lower House entitled, ‘‘ Deviations of Modern Editions of the 
Prayer-Book from the Text of the Sealed Books.” -This was 
published by the 8.P.C.K., but is now out of print. — 
This is a remarkable comment upon the Caroline Act of 


W. A. WickHam. 


RaREty can an Archbishop of Canterbury have had to deal 
with a more difficult and delicate situation than that created 
by the Bishop of Birmingham; and rarely, we may add, can an 
Archbishop have served the Church better in his handling of it. 
In the re of issues which have marked the present 
18} Bishop posing as a martyr to his love for science, 
a Parliament besi by malcontents over the Prayer Book, 
publicists on the look-out for trouble over the Malines Report, 
and the Church itself distracted by controversy—it would have 
been fatally easy, by saying one word too much or too little, to do 
more harm than good. Had the Bishop of Birmingham been 
content with the scandalous utterance which provoked the 
crisis, it is — that action by higher authority would have 
yed. Asit was, he chose to follow up the indignant 

aroused by his action, inating 1 on Bullock- 
by a studied 
— of the offence; and by publishing an open letter he 
ed for an open reply. The reply was couched in the quiet 
language which bespeaks a great pastor of souls—the language 
of one who is accustomed to find the Lord, not in the wind, the 
earthquake, or the fire, but in the “still small voice.””’ He 


showed that the Bishop of Birmingham could lay no claim to 


be “* blazing a trail” on behalf of modern knowledge; he pointed 
out that in his open letter the Bishop had shifted his ground 
from the doctrine of the Real Presence to the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation; and he reminded him that a Bishop’s office 
calls for scrupulous carefulness.in word and act, if he would 
set forward the truth of the Gospel. The reproof was firm, 
restrained, complete. . There, as this number goes to press, the 
matter rests. It remains to be seen whether the Bishop of 
Birmingham will take the obvious course of resigning his see. 

Few of our readers, we imagine, will have felt other than 
shame and dismay as they have read the successive utterances 
of Dr. Barnes, which found their climax in the “ dinner-hour 


address ” at Birmingham Parish Church.’ The question forced 
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upon large numbers of both clergy and laity has been whether 
a Church where the Blessed Sacrament could be spoken of with 
such irreverence, such carelessness, such contumely, and so 
paces « of by a Bishop unrebuked, could continue to claim the 
nce and the love of Catholics. 
long as Dr. Barnes was without rebuke from higher 
pee - the Church and its episcopate seemed committed 
a policy of tolerance which to many of us appeared to difier 
; and many would have pen consider 
what duty that t fact laid upon them. Not the least of the 
services bestowed by the Archbishop’s reply is thatit removes 
that difficulty in principle, and lifts from the consciences of 
Church people an Sabalepsible reproach. 
There remain, however, many practical difficulties. One 
of them, the administration of the diocese of Birmingham, 
could be removed by the Bishop’s tion. But meanwhile 
it is impossible to see, as Dr. Gore has out, how the 
compliance with his directions from his 
Catholic clergy or lai Phe public knows now better than it 
knew a what the Church in Bi ham has suffered during 
the last few years. Scornful and cruel, the Bishop has shown 
himself not a shepherd but a wolf; and men cannot but feel 
that they will be Christ if they yield to his rule. if 
peace and discipline are to be restored to the diocese, we think 
it will be necessary for the Archbishop to take over the adminis- 
tration of such parishes as cannot accept the cas mnesaners of the 
present Bishop. 


bound to insist now upon a reform in the method of appoin 
Bishops. It is unfortunate, as Canon Streeter 
the Bishop of Durham have pointed out in The Times, that 


energy should be withdrawn at this moment from the urgent 


moral tasks confronting the Church to questions of ecclesiastical — 


organization. The issue, however, cannot be shirked. What 
hampers the Church in its pastoral work and moral witness is 
wrongful controversy, and its full energies can only be released 
when the causes of such controversy are removed. And we do 
not hesitate to say that the main cause of the nt trouble 
is the intrusion of Parlianient into the spiritual sphere. Whether 
we consider the Prayer Book or the diocese of Direatiugtenaris the 
events of the last few years have revealed the cause’ of —_ 
discontent to be the presence of an alien element in the o 
of the Body of Christ. The time has come for the Church to 
claim ‘the Crown rights of the Lord Jesus’”’ in things spiritual, 
and to demand a new Concordat between Church and State 
which will give us equal liberties with 'the Church of Seotiand. 


Prevention, however, is better than cure; and the Church is 
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We may then the order and peace which will enable us 


to discharge our duty to the nation. 

There is, however, another reaction to the present contro- 
versy which is more immediately pressing me of wider and 
more practical concern. igious controversy in the public 
Press is often mischievous and always of questionable value. 
At the same time, the crisis 


not only revealed the 
existence of an extraordinarily wide interest in Christian belief 
and practice; it has also shown what a large measure of support 
there is in the country at large for Catholic principles and ideals. 
That is the teacher’s opportunity. For much of this support 
is as yet vague and uninstructed; and the effort to meet it with 
real teaching will discover a new receptiveness in the popular 
mind. . Most of us have probably been astonished to find how 
many people were unaware that the Church had long since 
come to terms with science in regard to the early chapters of 
Genesis. We have to show them not only that this is so, but 
how it came about—viz., becatise the authority to which Christian 
belief appeals is not the verbal inerrancy of an inspired Book, but 


the living voice of the Church in which, and for which, the inspira- 


tion. of the Book was given, and by which its words are to be inter- 


preted. It is no accident, but rather in the logic of things, that 
the reconciliation of the Faith with science coincided with a pro- 
gressive understanding of Catholicism in the Church of England. 

And what is true of Scripture is true also of sacramental 
octri persons can hardly deny either that the 
development of rites and ceremonies has of late years seriously 
outstripped both reading and teaching, or that much of the teach- 
ing given has been and uninformed. The words of the 
28th Article on the subject of Transubstantiation are a master- 
piece of theological criticism and are still valid; but the very 
complexity and technicality of the doctrine do at least ensure 
that those whe teach it shall have passed through some mental 


discipline with regard to the Eucharist. Unfortunately that is 
not always the case in the Church of land with regard to 


the Presence. If the doctrine of Transubstantiation 
‘“ overthroweth the nature of a Sacrament ” through being too 
“ spiritual ” and denying the reality of the outward sign, the 
doctrine of the Real Presence may very easily be taught in a way 
which implies that the res sacraments is corporeal or apprehen- 
sible by the senses. Such teaching-does occur, and causes real 
scandal to devout worshippers.* It is often urged against 

* A case was recently brought to our notice, when a preacher said: “ If the veils 
But, of course, you would do nothing of the kind. The Lord’s y is discerned 


by faith in and through the elements. It is not hidden, as by a curtain, from the 
physical eye, but in its very nature invisible toit. 
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Transubstantiation that it ties up the truth of the Real Presence 
to a particular philosophical theory of it. That is a real objec- 
tion; but it is to be noted that it is far less applicable to a 
situation where there is no question of formulating a dogma. 
And such is the case in the Church of England, where Recep- 
tionism is a permitted belief. There is, hinehion, far less danger 
in giving to the doctrine of the Real Presence a philosophical 
formulation ; while the positive advantages in the way of precise 
thought would be very great. Nor would this be the only 
advantage. Many must have felt during the recent discussions 
in the Press that they could have wished a less intimate and 
devotional term than “‘ Real Presence ’’ to be an issue in the 
dispute. It is not technical enough for the rough-and-tumble 
of a controversy waged in public. What believers in the Real 
Presence have needed is a term which was one step further 
removed from the heart of religion and in closer sation to 
philosophical thought. 

There remains the question whether such a term is available. 
Some, no doubt, would answer that, since Transubstantiation 
has shown itself remarkably well Key for preserving the 
truth of the Eucharist, that would best ‘cae to ax oles t 
in the Church of En gland too. That would be, however, to 
subordinate right thi “to convenience, and to lower the 
whole standard of for truth. The Anglican criticism of 
that doctrine still stands; and, as the Bishop of Manchester has 
shown in Christus Veritas, if the term can be used, it is only in 
a sense quite outside the scope of the definition itself. The 
Bishop of Manchester, however, pointed the way to another 


term to which these obj ections do not apply, though he did not 


himself go all the way to reach it. The term which he suggested 
was Convaluation—a term which is in line with the current 
value-philosophy, but which fails to express the element of 
change involved in consecration., It was therefore urged in 
Essays Catholic and Critical that Dr. Temple’s own: doctrine 
of the Real Presence really called for a more comprehensive 
expression; and the word Transvaluation was put forward. 
That is the word which, in our judgment, we want, and which 


will be found to express the truth of the Real Presence most 


adequately. 

But we have somewhat digressed from our point, which 
was to emphasize the opportunity now given to the clergy and 
others for positive teaching. Public controversy in the Press 
at least means a new recognition on the part of a congregation, 
however simple or backward in wits, that the subjects on which 
ught them are live and large issues. And it 
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MISCELLANEA 


/ NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Church's Year (8.P.C.K., cloth, 2s., , Paper, 1s. net) is a compilation 
by the Rev. A. MoCheane of Prayers for Seasons and other Anni- 
versaries, and is published in ‘he series entitled “Manuals of the Inner 
Life.” Not for many years, we think, has so choice a treasury of devotion, 
_ both for public and for private use, been offered to our oud. It repre- 

sents very best type of English Catholic begin the : 
_ Church’s year with at Advent. 


The Exposttor’s Year Book (Hodder and Stoughton, 10s. 6d. net), edited 
by Dr. James Moffatt, is now published for the second year, and offers 
Oy a complete account of all the work done during 1926 on the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible and in Biblical theology.” The-claim is ambitious; but 
the range covered in these 300 pages is astonishingly large, extending to 
ls as well as books, and gaps would not easily be found. 
offatt has the help of three ed scholars in Dr, Box, Prof. 

_T. HL Robinson, and Prof. Fulton of Aberdeen; and the essays of all 

these scholars, which accompany the bibliographies, give the reader a 
valuable bird’s-eye view of what is done in the various fields of 
theological study. So far as we know, this Year-Book stands alone of its 
kind among ng English publications. The criticism is scholarly, fair, and 
to the point, : the result Lain readable. sit volume deserves a 
wide circulation. 


We have received a co 
of St. Paul’s 


4 


, for the use of a School of Prayer, and entitled — 


B 
" Some Notes on Terminology to serve as an a! a to the rad 


of Writings.”” It isto be obtamed of the A.P.R. Office, 
Abbey House, Victoria St., 8.W.1, price 1s.6d. Thesetwenty-four pages, — 
accompanied by an index at the end, bear witness to the steady spread — 
of the devotional Tile the: 


NOTES ON PERIODICALS 


The Review of the Churches. cali’ bis 

The October number contains a generous selection of the papers 
read at the Lausanne Conference on Faith and Order, together with 
editorial comments by Sir Henry Lunn on the same subject and an 
epilogue entitled “ An Unreported tat Convisiation on the Eucharist.” ‘The 
whole gives probably much the fullest information as to the Conference 
yet available, and makes the number one of Serre interest. 


The September number (vol v., No. 19) of this quarterly magazine 
of the Benedictine Community of Nashdom (formerly of Pershore) is as 
learned and readable as usual. The Rev. K. D. Mackenzie contributes 
a thoughtful article on “‘ The Idea of Catholicism,” and is followed by 
Mr. J. W. with a and detailed study of “The Hymn 
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‘Stars of the Morning’ and its Byzantine Melody.’’ Under the curious 
title of ‘‘ Turunda ”’ the Abbot continues his profound and richly docu- 
mented contributions to Eucharistic a a with ial reference to 
Essays Catholic and Critical and its relation to Eastern-Orthodox thought. 
The article is one which the-contributors to that volume will, no doubt, 
consider very seriously in future revisions of the book. A philosophical 
article entitled “‘ What do I mean by ‘1° ¢”’, the story of Becket’s death 
well told, notes from Kumasi, and some reviews, bring a fascinating 
number to its close. KE. a. 8. 


Theologische Blitter 


_ The August number contains an interesting reprint of an address 
given by Dr. M. Dibelius last June at a meeting of the Deutscher Wissen- 
schafter-Verband in Heidelberg. The main point of the lecture is that 


itive Christianity was, at first, far removed from the official world, 
Poth politically and religiously. For these and other reasons, Dr. Dibelius 
rejects the reference in Josephus to Christ (Ant., xviii.) as a Christian 
ivbiepehitice., though he admits that Profs. Burkitt and Harnack have 
acce the passage as substantially authentic. 
erhaps the most interesting vos Bes of the address is 4 careful analysis 
of the Slavonic text of Josephus Jewish War, originally translated by 


Prof. A. Berendts, of Dorpat. The which: e notices in 


Slavonic version are its simplicit style, its occasional inaccurate 
rendering of-a possibly underlying ate text, and the strong Messianic 
tone of the record. He infers ths that this last feature is due to Christian 
influence, because it was desired to give a wider scope to Christianity. 
It was only in later years that Christian tradition became itself a part 


of the history of the world. 


_ The September number contains two interesting addresses. The first 


was pronounced by Prof. Deissmann on June 26, in honour of the late 
Prof. Bernhard Weiss, who was born in 1827 and diedin 1918. Prof. Weiss 


is well known as the best representative of the orthodox-critical school of 


German theology in the nineteenth century, and as the author of a Life 


of Christ and other works on N.T, theology. The second is a report 


of an address given in Lausanne Cathedral by Prof. K. L. Schmidt at the 
Conference on Faith and Order, August 10, 1997. The subject is entitled 
“The Necessity of Christian Unity for ‘the Presentation of Christian 
Truth.” The Church, which has sedeivea the commission from her Lord 
to present Christian truth, is confronted with the problem of her manifold 
divisions, Such a world-conference will tend to remove this reproach 
and restore the unity of the Church militant, a unity which consists in 
the hope of the coming Kingdom of God. 
October.—In an article entitled “The Christian Faith and the First 
Commandment,” Dr. H. Miiller criticizes an essay by Prof. K. Holl on 
Luther, which asserts that the reformer laid more stress on the first 
commandment than on Christ. Dr. Miller points out that Luther declared 
the Law to be worthless for justification. Faith in Christ is the true 
fulfilment of the first commandment, and Luther knows no other process 
of justification. 

Prof. K. L. Schmidt refers again to the Conference of German 
evangelical bite to be held October 18th-21st, at Eisenach. 
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Zeitschrift fiir die A. T'. liche Wissenschaft. 1927. Heft 1/2. 
This double number begins with a number of testimonies to the oo 
_ editor, Professor Gressmann, who died at the early age of 
lecturing tour in America. In three years he had raised the Zeitschrift 
to a position of international importance. The new editor is Prof. Hempel 
of Greifswald. T. H. Rosrnson writes dn the modern view of the prophets 
Three stages may be ed: (a) the utterances, generally ecstatic, 
of the prophets; (6) the written collections of such utterances, made by 
disciples; (c) the books themselves, incorporating traditions about the 
prophets’ lives. Dr. Orstertey sketches briefly the relation of the 
Egyptian Amem-em-hope to Hebrew literature. Pror. A. C. Weicu 
discusses the Passover, concluding that what made Josiah’s 
noteworthy was the adoption of those features which appear in Deuter- 
onomy, and were, like that Code, borrowed from Northern Israel, where the 
family feast had a been transferred to the San . Mowrmncke 
of Oslo has a alabiaeies study of “the last words of David” 
(1 Sam. xxiii. 1.7): ey are of the mashal (proverbial) type and only super- 
ficially prophetic. He restores the text, which is as being 
corrupt. His canon of restoration is most in While doublets 
and glosses are a-cause of co significant than 
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ver 


rruption, they ave far less 
omissions. A Hebrew MS. was subject to defacement by 
scaling of ink, the ravages of insects, etc., and it easily worked into holes 
at the folds. Scribes were continually confronted “A lines which they 
could only omit. Add other obvious causes, such as carelessness, and it 
is clear that the present text is often shorter than the original; instead 
of emending obscure words we must generally ask what should be added 
to give them a m 
A. Aur studies the Galilean place-names in Jos. xix. and 
that they are derived from an official list of the places in the Babylonian 
province of Megiddo. W. BAUMGARTNER gives a very thorough examina- 
tion of the Aramaic of Daniel in the light of new sources. He rejects the 
~ common critical view that this is definitely Western-Aramaic, ona con- 
cludes that the distinction between Western and Eastern Aramaic is not 
valid at this date. On other grounds he places the composition of the 
_ stories in their present form, so far as la is & guide, in the second or 
third century B.c., as against R. D. Wilson and C. Boutflower, though the 
stories themselves are earlier and of Eastern origin. Srommer adduces 
parallels from Hittite sources to O.T. cult-practices, and Heuer of 
Headenes t discusses Zech. xiv, which may be a very late addition to the 
Altogether a brilliant number. 


Journal of Religion. Vol. vii., No. 3. 
‘* Tf our contact with the students and followers of St. Thomas A 


is honest and profoundly appreciative, as it should be, they will make us 
different from what we are. And we shall make them dilterent, if they 


reciprocate our appreciation,” says Professor H. N. Wieman in a review — 
N It is a pleasant thing 


he contributes to No. 3 of the Journal of Religion 
to express appreciation both of Professor Wieman’s own contribution to 
the Symposium on Religion, which is brought to a conclusion in this 
number, and of the able and scholarly article by Dr. Meek on the influence 


of other cultures upon Hebrew life on literature. wucenen Wieman 
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ite appears correctly to diagnose the situation when he says that the moderns 
tee emphasize in their religion a moral and social code, while their fathers 
veg in it an ion of the universe; but that ion really 
requires both. It would be with some natural hesitation that we should 
put God on a level with His universe, as Professor Wieman seems to do, 
ut that ‘‘ religion is the total outreach and far fling of human life toward 
maximum abundance ’’ we should agree. Is it le to see here the 
~~. influence of Dr. Sorley (p. 516, Moral Values and the Idea of God) % 
Dr. Meek illustrates his contention that there was considerable inter- 
tration of culture in the old world, from Hebrew word-borrowing. 
sees the influence of the Accadian li of Egyptian, Arabic, and 
Indo-Iranian in the Old Testament es. The Hebrew language is, 
in fact, word or construction 
finds easy explanation when referred to the language to which it belongs 
and from which it came into Hebrew.’”’ He notes, too, the likeness = 
tween certain parts of the Book of Proverbsand the of Amenophis, 
as of Psalms to other Egyptian writings. The Hebrew record of their 
sojourn in bears impress of a local colour not so much of Egypt 
of the time of the as of Egypt in the ninth century. The article 
that the sense of sin which is so prominent in much of the Old 
_ Testament record is the result of Babylonian influence, and that the 
phrase in. Ecclesiastes, “under the sun,” comes from Greece. 
rather sweeping, surely, to assert, as Dr. Meek does more than once, 
that “ scholars are universally agreed today ” upon this or that point; 
but an article which well repays close study ends,very wisely -with a 
Ww that to suppose an intaxpenctantion of ‘culture in the ancient 
world is not to infer that the Hebrews obtained all their culture from 
other people. “ Their relation to others is like that of to 
his predecessors.’’ Whatever the Hebrews borrowed they made their 
own, and in them, as so often, the. pu pil surpassed the teacher. We are 


H. 8. 
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1, AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PARSON 


[The following extract is taken from the note-book of a direct ancestor 
of mine, the Rev. Charles Jasper Selwyn, Vicar of Blockley in Worcester- 
shire and Rector of Beverstone in Gloucestershire; and I am indebted 


to my cousin, the Rev. A. B. Selwyn, in whose ion the note-book 


now 18, fora copy of it. The writer of the notes says on the first 

he was born on February 19, 1726, and baptized on March 5 following, 
concludes the collect, #8 Prevent us, Q Lord,” etc. 
omnibus suis inceptis sic sincere et ex animo 


and on the second page 
4 precatur us Jasper Selwyn. Boulogne, August, 1750.” The Rules, 
i ae a “ete., which follow are dated 1753 57; and thoy give so different an impression 
Ae | of @ cor priest's ideals at that period es what is usually held that 


I think they may be of 
Charles, 


interest. At the end is added a note by 


his son, Henry d lying loose in the note-book, oan Dessemens 
to the quiet witness of the father’s life —E. G. 8.] 
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1757.—Ruizes, Maxtms, Precepts anp Cautions Concern® « 
Conpucrt IN THE MINISTERIAL OrricE AND CARE OF A PARISH. 


To keep the keys of the Church in my own possession, if possible to 
abolish the custom of burying in the church, but never to suffer Le ithout 
my leave first obtained. 


gate introduce monthly Communions, and Communions on all the Great 
i 

To bring the Congregation tos decent Behaviour and obser- 

oO Keep up the custom perambulations on t e Rogation Days, wi 
oper Exhortations and Admonitions to the people, accord® to the 
ns of Q. Elizabeth. 

As tho plone the ot Boned. and Mine on the 

Table m bly to the Rubrick. 
ll the Fai ofthe 
o have service in on ints Days, evening, 
and on Saturdays in the evening. 

To conform as 40 thn Habit, 
all times wearing a short Cassock, Band, and 

Never to administer Baptiam eccarding to the Public Form in Private; 
nor in any Place but in the Church ; nor at any time but during Divine 
Service, after the second Lesson. 

‘To attend at all Vestries, and as much as in me lies, to promote a quiet 
decent Behaviour there, and see, that Justice be done to the Poor of the 
Parish, in-all the Resolutions, and Determinations of those m 


eetings. 
To rouse the Churchwardens or proper officers to collect all the Briefs — 


in the Church, on the Days in which they areread ; or from House to House 
if so enjoin’d. To endorse on, the heok.of the Briefs the day on. which 
I receive yer from the Churchwardens, and in the proper Place the sums 
collected upon them—and to keep a separate and private Account in my 
own Possession of the several collections on. them. 


To take cane, thet the Rezton aboerven the sppointed times ir zinging 
ours 


Bells before Service punctually, and never, if possible, to the H 
beginning service. Libeprisa thas be, properly 
cleaned, ami the Books, Lannen, ete., halenging 40 2h manner 
* * * 
{Another note records the writer's intention to admit any of his 
who so desire it to the daily 


Wednesday, 10th Sept, 1794. 
ols at half-past two o’clock p.m. my most dear and most truly 


ather, drew his last breath, and departed this. y mortal 


his Saviour and Redeemer Jesus Christ whose faithful servant he hath — 


been thro’ the whole course of a most virtuous, seem and truly 
Christian life. So, OGod, may I live, so, my Saviour, may | die, when it 
shall please Thee to callme hence. Amen. — H. C. 8. 
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appears correctly to diagnose the situation when he says that the moderns 
emphasize in their religion a moral and social code, while their fathers 
emphasized in it an tion of the universe; but that religion really 
requires both. It would be with some natural hesitation that we should 
t God on a level with His universe, as Professor Wieman seems to do, 
ut that “ religion is the total outreach and far fling of human life toward 
maximum abundance ”’ we should agree. Is it possible to see here the 
influence of Dr. Sorley (p. 516, Moral Values and the Idea of God)? 
Dr. Meek illustrates his contention that there was considerable inter- 
tration of culture in the old world, from Hebrew word-borrowing. 
sees the influence of the Accadian of Egyptian, Arabic, and 
Indo-Iranian in the Old Testament Scriptures. The Hebrew language is, 
in fact, so far composite that ‘“‘imany a difficult word or construction 
finds easy explanation when referred to the language to which it belongs 

and from which it came into Hebrew.”’ He notes, too, ‘ha tiki be 
tween certain parts of the Book of Proverbs and the of Amenophis, 
as of Psalms to other ian writings. The Hebrew record of their 
sojourn in Egypt bears impress of a local colour not so much of Egypt 
of the time of the story as of Egypt in the ninth century. The article 
that the sense of sin which is so ent in much of the Old 


promin 
_ Testament record is the result of Babylonian influence, and that the 


phrase in Ecclesiastes, ‘‘ under the sun,” comes from Greece. 
rather sweeping, surely, to assert, as Dr. Meek does more than once, 
that “ scholars are universally agreed today ”’ upon this or that point; 
but an article which well repays close study ends very wisely with a 
warning that to suppose an in tion of culture in the ancient 
world is not to infer that the Hebrews obtained all their culture from 
other people. “ Their relation to others is like that of to 
his .’ Whatever the Hebrews borrowed they made their 
own, and in them, as so often, the pupil the “yy hg We are 
too, for an. eee and translation of a Mexican 
iia Play which takes us back to a Spain of the sixteenth century. 


H. 8. MaRsHatt. 


NOTES 
l, AN EIGHT EENTH-CENTURY PARSON 


[The following extract is taken from the note-book of a direct ancestor 
of mine, the Rev. Charles Jasper Selwyn, Vicar of Blockley in Worcester- 
shire and Rector of Beverstone in Gloucestershire; and I am indebted 
to my cousin, the Rev. A. B. Selwyn, in whose ion the note-book 
now 18, fora copy of it. The writer of the notes says on the first page that 
he was born on February 19, 1726, and baptized on March 5 following, 
and on the second page concludes the collect, “ Prevent us, O Lord,” etc. 
with the words: omnibus suis tis sic sincere et ex animo 
precatur Carolus Net Selwyn. Boulogne, , 1750.” The Rules, 
etc., which follow are dated 1751 57; and they give so different an i impression 
of a co a s ideals at that period from what is usually held that 
I think they ic oes ee At the end is added a note by | 
to the quot witnes ofthe father's 8.] 
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1757.—Ruies, Maxtms, Precepts anp Cautions Concern® « 
_Conpvuct tn THe Orrick AND Carz OF A PARISH. 


To keep the keys of the Church in my own ion, if 


possess ible to 
abolish the custom of burying in the church, but never to snfler E. without 
my leave first obtained. ) 


To introduce monthly Communions, and Communions on all the Great 


Festivals. 
To 


bring the Congregation to # decent Behaviour and proper obser- 
vance of the Rubrical Directions in Divine Service. 
To keep up the custom of tions on the Rogation Days, with 
Exhortations and Admonitions to the people, to the 
ns of Q. Elizabeth. 
At the Communion to place the Elements of Broad and Wine on the 
To, ts of the Church. 


To have srvoe inthe Charch on allSintsDeys, morning end ovning 
and on the Vigils preceding, and on all Wednesdays and ys in the 
and on Saturdays in the evening. 

To conform as nearly as possible to the =a Clerical Habit, ns 
all times wearing a short Cassock, Band, and 

Never to administer Baptism. $0 the Public Beem in Private: 
nor in any Place but in the Church; nor at any time but during Divine 

‘To attend at all Vestries, and as much as in me lies, to promote @ quiet 
decent Behaviour there, and see, that Justice be done to the Poor of the 
Parish, in-all the Resolutions, and Determinations of those meetings. 


To rouse the Church wardens or proper officers to collect all the Briefs’ 


in the Church, on the Days in which they are read; or from House to House 
if so enjoin’d. To endorse on, the back of the Briefs the day on which 
T receive oo from the Churchwardens, and in the proper Place the sums 
collected upon them—and to keep a separate and private Agpount in my 
own Possession of the several collections onthem. 


Bells before Service punctually, and never, if to vary the Hours of 
beginning service. Likewise to see that he keeps the Church properly 


* 


pertslientes who so desire it to the daily prayers in his house.| — 


* 


* * 


BLOOKEy, 
Wednesday, 10th Sept., 1794. 
two o’clock p.m. my most dear and most truly 


This da 


at half-past 


honoured Father, drew his last breath, and departed this painfully mortal 


state in the surest hope of a joyful resurrection through the merits of 
his Saviour and Redeemer Jesus Christ. whose faithful servant he hath 
been thro’ the whole course of @ most virtuous, Lg pg and truly 
Christian life. So, O God, may I live, so, my Saviour, may I die, when it 
shall please Thee to call me hence. Amen. H.C. 8. 
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To take care, that the Sexton observes the appointed times for ringing , 
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wt ref hard] ly to 
“Otto’s specific ideas in respect of orm y apply 
5 4 * Zur Erneuerung und Ausgestaltung des Gottesdienstes, von Rudolf Otto. Giessen. 
1925. 


and our siaset prayers of the collect type. In many ways he approves 


Word and Sacraments. 


9. THE RENEWAL OF PUBLIC WORSHIP IN. PROTESTANT 
GERMANY.* 


A book on Worship by R. Otto, 

famous theory of “the Holy ” (“the 
of English Churchmen; the more so as he pays us the compliment of 
imitation in some res He is familiar with Anglican ways, and 
especially commends our “ Book of Common Prayer,’’ which enables a 
Captain to hold Sunday service at sea, while a German ship cannot 
observe Sunday unless a pastor is on board. He envies our psalm-singing 


the practical outcome of his 
, deserves the attention 


Catholic Protestant co 18 lost without its minister, 
whereas Catholics can at once get busy with the and Litanies. 
The bell should be rung, at the Lord’s Prayer, to enable the sick and others 
debarred from attendance to join in the supreme moment of worship. 
The Lord’s Prayer should be sung to the ancient melody; the.old tones of 
the psalms should be restored ; the laity ought to be used as servers in the 
Catholic manner, and the formal Church prayers are best recited in the 
collect fashion—the “ cantilene.” ‘The Church's Year, strictly followed, 
each Sunday having iis characteristic message, is necessary in order to 
save the congregation from the arbitrary choice of subject, prayers and 
by the preacher. 
et Otto is no C is no Catholic. The main thing in public worship is still the 
OR er-h of the Word, not the Eucharist. This idea of the Word— 
objective Truth with its august and living action on the hearers when 
mediated through the minister—is a noble feature in German Lutheranism 
and, unhappily, weak amongst ourselves, where the sermon is admired, 
criticised, or neglected, but seldom received as the voice of the Living God. 
But, in theory at least, we find th a of the 


‘The book with an acute diagnosis of the present situation. 
The unchurched masses look on religion as ‘a class affair. We may reply, 
If the Church is a class-Church it is your fault for standing aloof; but a 
more ‘fundamental answer is needed. -The real cure will come when 
education has so progressed that all classes receive the same training, 
and the separate schools of today have become a thing of the past.. As 


r methods, we must remember that the masses outside the Church 
have outgrown primitive naiveté and will never return to leg y ideas. 


We must clear away obsolete matter, not with the idea that we shall 
thereby win the people—we shall not—but as a preliminary step, because 
of our reverence for the truth. Religion can only win men by being 
other-worldly. _ Public worship cannot be made “‘attractive ”’ to the out- 
sider, and the attempt to make it so will deprive it of its message to those 
who want r Much can be done, however, negatively in spi a 
hindrances and what is psychologically mistaken. The s ystematic ap 

to feelings is already old-fashioned. Retreats, systematic 
brotherhoods, “ spiritual exercises es could be more modern than 
these revived methods. 


. 
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English Church life, but some of them are worth recording. The day of 
unilormity has passed. We must trust the Spirit and allow freedom of 
ent within the Church. The problem is to retain the enthusiasm 
of the group ~vithout allowing it to degenerate into a sect. The r 
will therefore train groups within the congregation; for example, to 
introduce periods of silence in the ordinary service would be undesirable, 
but they are most valuable in p services. Kxtempore prayer should 
the lit framework, That is, the 
[ea bow ers for each Sunday, but a pastor with the gift of 
yer eeeill be ‘alloy to substitute his own words for any given prayer, 
a not to omit the subject. The music of the Churck must reflect the 
needs of the day. Therefore hymn-supplements containing modern 
words and tunes should be freely used. “‘Sing unto the Lord a new song” 
is & precept generally n say In a liturgical appendix Otto gives 
specimen services, some of which would be very helpful in 
week-night services. Their special features are the introduction of the 
deacon who plays a part as in the Hastern liturgy, and the responses of 
ks orth The mod 
me other remarks are w ne e ern ministry 
St. Paul, if he lived now, 
ca 


ucation should _be more 


expresses itself in many different wa 


would found a newspaper 


practical, not only hose | Ethics are more needed in modern conditions 


than Hebrew, but because the University studen: needs a gradual initia- 

tion into the ical duties of life instead of merely continuing the 

theoretical studies of his school days. Religious teaching in all schools 

should be voluntary, for scholars as owl as teachers. Few would seek 

exemption, and we should be the disastrous reaction from com- 

pre Mane. ion. ‘A Bishop, freely elected because of his character and 
P; 


democracy a of pastors. 
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England at 


like a Repabliogn ‘President, is a far better expression of modern — 
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REVIEWS 

i | Joun Wyciir: A Study of the English Medieval Church. By 
mit) H. B. Workman,. D.Lit., D.D. Principal of ‘Westminster 
ie College, Senator of London University. Oxford University 
Press. 2 vols. 30s. 

It. can be said at once that this is the best and te 
iE: life of Wyclif that has yet been written, ‘and it will long hold the 
a field. Dr. Workman 1s a competent and enthusiastic scholar, 


who has made a namie for himself by excellent work on the Early 
Persecutions and on the Monastic Ideal. His very useful two 
smail but scholarly books—T'he Dawn of the Reformation, vol. i., 
The Ageo Wyclef, ety The Age of Hus (Kelly,1901 and 1902)— 
both first-rate and had useful neve one 
y t he ampie Ipment fitting insig 
for a larger work: adel wow whan ths Wyelif Boclety 
sits bibéiots work, he has been able to achieve it. AsI have for 
| myself long been a student of Wyclif and connected with the 
Society, and have also lately stailied its publications afresh,* 
— I am was se able to appreciate the knowledge, industry 


and 
devotion he has brought to his task. It is an excellent and fine 
piece of work. Also he does ample justice to his predecessors 
_ —Lewis, Shirley, Lechler, and Loserth. 
"The many difficult questions about the details of Wyclif’s 
early life are fully and fairly discussed. The work would have 
- gained by co ne yen in some places, and incidental stories, 
aS that Oxford and its University, Westbury-on-Trm, 
and so on are told at length, which, if it adds to the interest, yet 
a little disturbs the balance of the biography. The account of 
Wyclif’s works is full and always interesting. Dr. Workman 
rightly rejects the description of Wyclif as the “ morning star 
of the Reformation,” but labels him as the first Nonconformist. 
Now whatever his opinions were (and he was very free and 
discursive in expression and criticism), he lived and died as a 
Conformist in practice. And this brings us to the final con- 
ception of Wyclif’s character and place in history. It is this 
which many are now asking for and which can _ now, I think, 
— be given. The Editor has kindly sent me a letter from the Rev. 
“he F. A. Heaton, of Tenterden, and it seems the easiest way of 
HRS giving such a general idea to pant his questions and try to 
answer them. 


of English 1908, and also to the article on Wyolif in the Dictionary of 
English Church History. 
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“To THE EDITOR OF * THEOLOGY * 
“Dear Sin, 
“T have been reading the two ati of Dr. Workman on John 
Wyclif.” It would be an impertinence for me to praise such an exhaustive 
iece of work. I should imagine that this is one of those satisfying final 
ks as far as research goes, RE reseastlh that the authority tells us has 
occupied some twelve years. As to the accuracy of the details I am 
incompetent to Ju ju dge, but as a student venture to refer to you some queries 
and uritsoibe that came into my mind as to the judgments of the author. 
As regards tang himself, one very strong impression remains: 
that he was first and 
and by no means a missioner and evangelist. The author owns that he 
had no “ passion for souls,’ which is not ising in view of his idea of sin 
as but a negation. The second j impression is that of inconsistency. It 
shows some hardihood to condemn plurality while being not only Rector 
of Lutterworth but also Prebendary of Aust and r desidta mainly at 


Oxford. And the same appea 
to 


, conde 


as to truth, a 
in his disci 
made 


to make wild statements, discoverable also 
g., Purvey. And here I think a ought to be 
against what is a rather piece of whitew In vol. ii., 


p. 205, a1 are these words: ‘ With characteristic exaggeration Wyclif writes 


as if some (of the “ Poor Priests”) had suffered death eB buming or 
strangling.’ Surely a different word from ‘ éxaggeration : and 
if it characteristic,’ the character of Wyclifis wo much the les 
admira 

views. ‘Thetheory of ‘dominion fonnded'in grace 
is obviously 
to be Aes o pi or undertaking with him need be kept. 
It neh se a porate dislocation of all society, sheer disorder, and 


antinomianism. Instead of reconsideration and revision of the ridiculous 


theory, Wyclif shows a certain stubbornness of mind and declares the 
theory must stand, but as things are ‘God must obey the devil,’ and we 
~ are no further forward. He cancels his own theory, and what he declares as 


_a Divine ideal must give place to the overwhelming force or inertia of evil. 


It is pessimism surely of a most unchristian kind. 
 “Ttap to me, as a student, that the condemnation of these and 
other teachings 
a of the time to speak of the Blackfriars Council 
packed’? From Dr. Workman’s own careful analysis, 
body ofthe able men of the day to 
’s teaching with the authoritative tea 
They care car 7 distinguished between teachings 
and those ‘ against the decision of the Church.’ 
“3. As regards Wyclif’s influence. No wonder that it was so tran- 
_ -sitory, as negative teaching always is. Such followers as Dr. Workman 
mentions do not make a very glorious company. He seems to have 
attracted to himself certain of the ‘ gen 
calism born out of due time, but that rather dreadful irreverence that 
reappeared at fuller force — the Reformation—ati i irreverence that 


it contained a 
to whom was entrusted the task of 
ofthe Church. 


st an intellectualist, the ‘ last of the schoolmen,’ 


mental work. The third impression is that there was a certain carelessness _ 


practical. It meant that if lord or master were ~ 


of Wyclif was most justly deserved. 2 My the way, does it 


try ’ who display no pious evangel- 
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at Oxford. — 
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could not be combined with any deep sense of the things of God. Judging 
by the recantations, the more actual followers do not ap conscious of 
having got hold of any very vital truth: and this is all the more noticeable, 
because the Church authorities showed great patience and leniency. It 
was not to be expected that the ‘ poor preachers ’ should be permitted to 
continue intruding into imagine that there is 


ishes without licence. Ii 
similar discipline in the present-day Nonconformist bodies. More rightly 
were the * poor preachers ’ suppressed if they spread abroad the dangerous 
social ideals of their master. | | “Oa 
“Dr. Workman regards Wyclif not as a forerunner of the Reformation, 
but as the ‘stern, unbending forerunner and father of the Puritans, 
Covenanters, and Nonconformists.’ Was he indeed the forerunner of 
anything ? or was he not rather that pathetic thing—an exceedingly able 
intellect which just because of a temperamental cold-bloodedness and lack 


of passion for souls proved sterile and was so soon forgotten ?”’ 


Wyclif was pre-eminently a schoolman, with much 
knowledge although not original. But he was a very influential 
University teacher of the scholastic type. This meant much 
discussion carried on with great freedom. Such a method 
quickened the intellect but had many dangers on the side of 
religion and conviction. He never hesitated to attack accepted 
doctrines and views, and in the course of his life changed his 
opinions much, as he did, for instance, on Church government 
(on the latter he finally settled down into 
a denial of Transubstantiation because, as we would put it, it 
asserted the destruction of matter). This freedom of discussion, 
often slashing and violent, made him a popular lecturer and 
drew many devoted pupils around him. Hence his importance 


But this did not imply any change practice. University 
teachers were free in speech and thought, but accepted the 


working of the Church’s worship and practice. And above the 
freedom of thought there was the authority of the Church to 


repress teaching and utterances which were dangerous. It was 
under this censtire that Wyclif came, and he was silent ‘in’ 
his later years. But he was never “ a rebel” in his conformity. 
That was the normal practice of the Christian life and ministry 
which existed along with the free discussion of the University. 

The medieval method of teaching naturally led to some 
inconsistency, not only of opinions as expressed from time to time, 
but also between speech and practice. Wyclif’s career certainly 
shows him practising abuses (such as pluralities) which he 
condemned in theory. This was, of course, wrong, but the 
habits of a day always afiect people. For instance, I myself 
have known many really good parish priests in the mid-nineteenth 
century who yet were pluralists, and I have known fervid Church 
reformers who were yet guilty in the same way. 
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2. Wyclif’s utterances on social and ecclesiastical matters 
would eal led to chaos. But intellectual theorists, especially 
perhaps in_ Universities, have senye been rather unpractical 
and are often so today. » 

I do not for myself think that he was treated unfairly. We 
must the presumptions that authority is always 
in the wrong and that heresy or eccentric teaching is always 
right. But in the process of dealing with Wyclif it was unfor- 
tunate that the self ‘government of the University, a Teal essential 
for its life, was damaged. 

3. Wyclif was, I think, made use of by politician but his 
triotism was certainly great. He had perhaps no “ passion 
iodes ” but he had a great love of the Scriptures. And he 
had a great desire to spread knowledge. I think for myself that 
his influence in England has been often overrated; his real 
here was Oxford, and he was a medieval teacher with 
e tendencies and defects of the medieval system. But perha 
because of his intense national feeling he looked beyond the 
University; his love of the Scriptures, his wish to spread know- 
ledge widely, and his love of the common —— gave him dis- 
tinction. A Northerner, with the roug aot ara haps the 
violence) of the Ridepemnare of the North, 1s cere ways happy 


in the South. 
Warrany. 


«me! 
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CRANMER AND THE unper Epwarp VI. By 

C. H. Smyth. Cambridge University Press. ~10s. 6d. mo 
At first sight.a comparison between Mr. Smyth’s workmanlike 
essay and Canon Anthony Deane’s brilliant study seems inevit- 
able. . But it is notso. Canon Deane’s book covers the whole of 
Cranmer’s life, and analyzes his character with skilful ee | 
It abounds with epigrams ahve judgments as. shrewd as 


Cranmer “sincerely religious as he was, did many things w 
can only be described as infamous.”” The, sentence is as true 


x! 
k 
> 


- itissevere. The time has certainly come when the 
of Anglicans should be silent when the first Reformation 
in England is studied, and Canon-Deane’s candorr 
ual to his careful research. Mr. Smyth is content with a 
er field, and to investigate it more minutely. He gives, 
it is true, a summary judgment. Cranmer was “the Samson 
Agonistes of the English Reformation . . . by his death he 
damned the Marian counter-Reformation, and lit, more signally 
than even Latimer and Ridley, a candle that should never be 
oo out.” One can but hope that in a more com — aie 
Smyth will be able to illustrate and develop neg 
ments. For - present we must be content ae a mu 
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narrower m ion, patiently and admirably pursued. 
Cranmer is seen almost exclusively as he was under Edward VI. 
But as compensation we are given some excellent sketches 
which do not fall quite precisely within the limits of the book’s 
title—that is, excellent studies of the Reformers 
Im. Switzerland, and, better stall, of Peter ; of Hooper, of 
Bueer, and of John » Lasco. Each of these, o course, had real 
mfluence on Cranmer, but not, one is inclined to think, nearly 
s0 deep and enduring an influence as hae sometimes been sup- 
_ posed. Mr. Smyth analyzes these influences on the Prayer Book 
of 1552—*‘a remarkable concession to the Sacramentarians, 
but not a complete surrender.” But Cranmer was not exaggerat- 
ing when he described himself (or more exactly allowed another 
to desertbe him-—for surely 1 1s the Archbishop who is meant), 
as ““ weak both in and in authority.” The wonder 
really is not that Cranmer did so little, but that he did so much 
details of Réformation theology and. organisation. 
very 
naturally temperate, at a time when that Book is under a cloud: 
but Mr. considers the Book of 1549 to be “‘the most 
beautiful of Christian h .” The mam object of the essay 
is to show exactly what Cranmer did under Edward VI. But 
there are two theses in it which are perhaps more interesting 
. a8 they are certainly more emphatic. In the first of them 
Mr. Smyth, if we understand him rightly, does not seem to be 
quite consistent with himself. It is that “the most striking, 
indeed almost an feature of the Reformation under 
Edward. VI., is the portentous fact that it was not governed 
by considerations 0 foreign policy.” Perhaps the stress is 
meant to be on the word “ governed ’’; if otherwise we should be 
eet y that neither Henry VIL, nor, more-conspicu- 
th, were.led to their conclusions by foreign policy, 
and, faery that the reforming movement under Edward was far 
more foreign in sympathy than it was under the other sovereigns. 
Mr. Smyth considers that the Reformation in the first half of the 
sixteenth century “ was not im any sense a popular movement,” 
though on the following ne twhe ge he states that the destructive 
There were no nisings 


at else was there ?) was 
as there had been 


the Six Articles of 1539, 
t Cromwell’s Injunctions and the 

Ten Articles of 1539, and as Asem to be 

Prayer Book of 1549.” 


the English 

_ As to what actually happened we believe 

that Bucer’s De Regno Christa (quoted be Mr, Smyth) is more 
convincing than Mr.Smyth’s view that England was ‘‘converted 
from Catholicism by the Spanish match.” The second thesis is 
that. Cranmer was not inconsistent in his sacramental doctrine. 


Mr. Smyth’ s chapter on the Prayer 
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Mr. Smyth believes that this was always “ Suvermerian,”’ and that 
“the mass of Cranmer’s Reformation work must be dismissed 
as worthless unless the whole body of it can be regarded as 
coherent,” Cranmer was a consistent disciple of Bucer and 
the Strassburg school. The thesis seems to us to need much 
more support ‘kes it, was possible for Mr. Smyth to give in a 
university prize essay. . It is pe that the very 
word does not-appear, we thi non Deane’s book. 


W. H. Hurron. 


NOTICES 

This biography, if tested by the standard of its subject inter- ai 

esting, is surely a good biography. In addition, the bookis both 

and stimulating: reassuring, in that it adds ‘immensely to the reader's 

comfort to have so deft a handling of the sources and so. discriminating 

an author; and stimulati ting: in ane the life of St. Hugh is is edifying in the ‘ 

ri 


best sense. He was a ; the genuine piety of his early 
never evaporated, leaving behind spiritual monument of pdt hein 


rs 
hin eens of nd his keen wit srved to invest commonplace 
; his 


situation. with a filmy shower of unswerving devotion to 
principle and. ideals ke that : mat Ne and reality which was so 
eminent a of his character. Even where the Saint—medisval to the 


finger-tips—ind in his dubious methods of “ ” Telics 
113-114), he is more than plausible—he is con { 


( 

do with St. Hugh and the various sovereigns under whom he lived. The 
daring boldness Of his $0 deemed royal interference is 
breath-taking as the startling originality of his solution of an apparent 
deadloek. en Hugh took over the newly established Charterhouse 

in 1179 he had to see , that Henry supplied the promised aid for the 
poverty-stricken community. of upbraiding the King, he thus 
answered the King’s question : “ What are you meditating so thoughtfully ¢ 

a. acl Do you too propos pose to depart?” “TI do not so despair of you, 

/ ‘Yerd: nay, rather, Es thine wit with you in your hindrances and busy 

occupations. .. . you are so much occupied, yet with God's 

help you will slineeee that which you have so w » Small 
wonder is it that the King became his friend in this and other matters. 

Later, having fallen out of favour with the same: Henry (after he hed 

become Bishop of Lincoln), the King deigned to snub him well when he 

nted himself. “ Hugh duly appeared on the scene. ... No one 

Oabed ap. « H ugh gazed on the company for a minute or two, and then, : 

up to the noble who sat next to Wat, took him by the shoulders ~--~ 

and gently moved him aside, si himself down . . . next to the King. 

ro a mer ty silence reigned, till at the King asked ca a needle and 


begged to sew a rag around a damaged finger. ... The good 
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told: Like his subject, who would never have held himself inaccessibly 
aloof, Canon Woolley’s intimate picture brings home to the sympathetic 


are disposed either to entrench themselves in the scholasticism of a 


Bishop saw and understood the meaning of it all, and as he sat there 
watching the King, spoke out a thought that came into his mind: ‘How 
you take after your kinsmen of Falaise!’”’ (pp. 86-87). The King could 
not but laugh, and the tension was dissolved immediately. The dangerous 
allusion so boldly spoken was to the mother of William the Conqueror 
(Henry's great-grandfather), who came of lowly stock and was born at 
Falaise in Normandy, a town renowned for its tanning industry. 

Hugh is an attractive person in every way, and his life is attractively 
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understanding of the reader the true greatness of Hugh of Lincoln. 
GAVIN. 


“ 


ByS. Radhgkrishnan, Allen and Unwin. 
_ In the first volume of this large-scale 
Professor Radhakrishnan carried the 
of Buddhism. ing at that point, he now completes his task by 
dealing at with the six Brahmanical systems and more briefly 
with the Saiva, the Sakta, and the later Vaisnava systems, which, as he 
says, “belong more to the rious history than to the philosophical 
development of India,” The well-written summaries of the tenets of “4 
ioned, 


of Indian Philosophy 
down to the time of the decay 


various schools are clear and reliable, the work is admirably 


and it must be regarded as a véry considerable achievement to have suc- 
ceeded in presenting as a unity in the two volumes so prolonged a sequence 


of thought including so many diverse 
_. The author, who is the King George V. Professor of Philosophy in the 


University of Calcutta, finds that the more intellectual of his countrymen 


bygone age or to abandon completely the products of the minds of their 
own forefathers so as to be free to adopt the tho 


ught of the West. He 
desires, and the desire is clearly the begetter of his book, to convince them 
of the value of Indian th 


ought in the and at the same time to remind 
them of the necessity of carrying it fearlessly forward. ‘‘ The chief 
energies of the thinking Indians should be thrown into the problems of 
how to disentangle the old faith from its temporary accretions, how to 
ing religion into line with the spirit of science, how to meet and in 
the claims of temperament and individuality, how to organize the diver- 
t influences on the basis of an ancient faith.... If, before it is too 
te; there is a reorganization of national life, there is a future for Indian 
thought; and one cahnot tell what flowers may yet bloom, what fruits 
may yet ripen on the hardy old trees” (p, 777 fy He commends the > 
work of Gandhi and Tagore, of Aurobindo Ghosh and of Bhagawan Das: 
et on the whole he is convinced that “India is no longer playing her 
ic réle as the vanguard of higher knowledge in Asia” (p. 771). 
The results of Professor Radhakrishnan’s laudable efforts to revivify 
Indian philosophy will be of the deepest concern not only to the people 
of India but also to the Church of Christ; and it is clear that his work 
merits the close attention of religious thinkers and teachers in the West 
as well as of academic students of philosophy. O. HaRpMAN. 
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Apventurovs Reticion. By H. E. Fosdick, D.D. 8.0.M. 66. q 


A very stimulating collection of essays, characterized by wide range of 
thought and illustration and by tains of the merely traditional. 
Dr. Fosdick is a Liberal Christian. “tei deeply concerned about the rise 
. of Fundamentalism in America, with its foolish slogans, such as “ God or 
Gorilla.” He has many pointed and t criticisms of the reactionary * 
and obscurantist basis of the mentalist position. He is equally 
emphatic against some exorbitant claims, on behalf of Science, outside 
Science’s legitimate sphere. A valuable chapter analyzes the assertion, 
—“ God becomes ively less essential to the running of the Universe. 4 

Another chapter is devoted to “‘ Science and Mystery.” Here he 
by the aid of the real scientists, the idea that religion deals with mysteries 
and that Science is progress progressively exposing exposingthem. The Universe, as viewed 
in the twentieth century, is ittedly more mysterious than the little 
and simple Universe imagined five hundred years a He holds lightly 
to creeds and formulas—too lightly, some of us would judge. They are, 
as it were, the flywheel, in which spiritual thought and energy is stored, 
and by their momentum uce steady and sustained movement. I do 
wi the metaphor, which is admittedly too mechanical. He rightly 
us to the that Christianity began as a mscitny melt and an 
adventure, and that too much spiritual energy may be that 
do not increase spiritual life. He pomts to the Bin iy of Liberal 
_ Christianity, that it tends to be over-intellectual and under-spiritual. 
‘That is stvisety not the failing of the writer. He is alive to both the 
spiritual and the intellectual issues. Loven CLARKE, 


“Bis. » 


MEDITATION AND Mewrat Prayer, _By Wilfred L. Knox, J WAL Philip 
Allan. 3s, 6d. 
This little book is ularly complete within the limits imposed by 
its mater “ ordinary ” as distinguished from ** extra- 
prayer. Its merits by no means lie upon the surface; and in 

pai nap f its character, it will repay careful study 
slike by those who try to those who try to practise Christian 
It deals simply with meditation, ‘ forced acts,” 
aspirations, and that prayer of sim plcity or “simple regard” which is 

| y considered to be the highest of the active of prayer. 
of the difference forced acts and aspirations— 
a difference as much psychological as ts gol which beginners find hard 
to understand—is particularly good, and anyone who has worked care- i 
fully gps tre this section will have gained the necessary foundation for a an 
per understanding of the phe works on mental prayer, such as / 
ker’s Holy Wisdom. Father Knox has a great gift for fresh and 
realistic restatement, It would be hard to find a better introduction 
to formal meditation than that which he ives. He shows very plainly 
its use not only in the development and f of the religious conscious- 
ness by means of the discursive reason, but also in the incitement of the 
will = fervour by a perpetual representation of the Christian standard q 
of ection. Moreover, he clears away the difficulties caused by the | | 
elaborate and rigid schemes found in many textbooks, us i; 
these are to be regarded as analyses rather than rules; and provides some 
excellent examples of skeleton meditations based on the Ignatian method. 
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Father Knox keeps close to e 


xperience, and does not demand um- 
possibilities from those for whom he writes. Meditations of five or ten 
mepes - Muinutes, three or four times a. week, are all he asks of beg: On the 
ei other hand, he allows no loopholes for the religious day-dreamer and 
sentimentalist. The first is reminded that “it is curious how easy it is 
iy | for us to assume that the laziest method is that. which suits our 
ment best in matters of religion.’’ The secondis directed to the ultimate 
a aim of all mental prayer— ing and purifying of the dedicated will. 
.—hlUwX< “ If our one idea of religion is to make it a comfortable and soo 
are luxury, we shall be very unwise to attempt the practice of menta 
prayer. 
| After a. very practical treatment of the subject of “ distractions,” 
insisting on the uselessness of direct resistance, the book ends with a brief 
——perhaps too brief—account of the “prayer of simplicity.” This 
emphasizes the fact that such prayer, with its essive tion of 


consciousness, is a y normal development of the devotional life, 
; and should neither as the 


&§ special prerogative of ‘‘ mystical 
” nor distrusted as temptation to religious laxiness. 


UNDERHILL. 


Rows. By G. M. Bevan, S.P.C.K. 
6d.;cloth,4s. 


In his foreword to this most interesting book, Dr. Lock says: “Tt is 
very readable and lucid, and based upon a wide in the. 
authorities on the subject with which it deals. It will be invaluable 
to the visitor to Rome. . . .” 


The chapters include those on life in Imperial Rome, and the Religions 


of Rome, with descriptions of the Temples of Vesta, Jupiter Capitolinus 
“and of the ceremonies in connection with the worship of Magna Mater 
[sis and and Mithra. 
- These cha are followed by detailed accounts of the conditions of — 
life m the Church, illustrated by Catacomb inscriptions (Jewish and 
Christian), frescoes, on chral monuments, and many quota- 
_ tions from the writings of the Fathers, which throw light upon the 
faith and customs of the early Christians. Christian symbols, such as 
‘Orpheus, the Fish, the Orante, and the Peacock, are ined, and also 


the significance of the ma scenes depicted on the sa ha from the 
Old and New Testaments. 


&§ Chapter XI. is especially concerned with the inscriptions and 
&§ relating to the Sacraments. : 
&§ The coneluding chapter contains a short account of later Christian 
&g§ art, with desetiptions of the mosaics in St. John Lateran and in Bt. 
‘Clemente. A useful Stadia: fe is added for the use of students. 


M. P. CRIGHTON. 
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Tue Nature or Derry. By J. KE. Turner, Ph.D. Allen and Unwin, 
10s. 


In his previous volume, Personality and Reality, Dr. Turner argued that 
the real existence of the Supreme Self or Deity could be logically estab- 
lished from the data presented by those outsta characteristics of the 


re universe which have been discovered by modern science. To those who 
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re prepared to follow him in this break from the almost dogmatic assump- 
tion that no logical inference from Nature to God is possible, the sequel 
on The Nature of Deity will prove to be of peculiar interest and « weloome 
addition to the many efforts now being made in defence of Theism, in the 
full light of modern science and philosophical speculation. pov se or 50 
he claims, no appeal to any presuppositions nor philosophical 
of the situation, Dr. Turner traverses a wide field in his effort to attain to 

_ a concept of the Universe or Whole which satisfies the philosophic demand 
for singleness combined with all-inclusiveness, and lays due insistence 
on the absolute supremacy, and therefore on the distinction from all else, 
of personal Deity. 

He with the suse of the nature of the rélation between the 
Supreme Self and the remainder of the universe with which he coexists, 
employing the term “‘universe”’ to denote all-inclusive real being, withm 
which this Self is the irresistiviy dominating factor, using as alternatives 
having the same si the terms “ Whole” or “ Absolute.” Arguing 
strictly from the known to the unknown, Dr: Turner finds in the nature 
of human personality, considered always in its relatedness to its environ- 
ment, and particularly in the truth that the self’s responsiveness develops 
into an increasing dominance as it advances to ever higher levels, a key 
to the nature of Deity. Pursuing this clue, he deduces the nature of the 
Supreme Self viewed in its relation to the universe in a way to conserve at 
and “‘immanence.”’ He is clear that the principle of transcendence must 
in one way be uncompromisingly maintained, yet it must not be carried 
to the deistic or Aristotelian extreme. At the same time the oe 

of Pantheism which haunts every attempt to express 
of all existence must be avoided. Such is the heroic enterprise 
Dr. Turner embarks, fully conscious of the dangers eters upon ih 
obstacles to be avoided, and ihe warnings from the sad tales of the ship 
wreck of former mariners, 

There are on Infinity end Qinniscience and 

; Divine | : Pain and Evil; The Method of Divine Purpose: 
ion; Creation and Divine Love; Divine Holiness. He contends for a 
fundamental distinction between Deity and the rest of the universe, 
a distinction which, because it is essentially a self-distinction, conserves 
transcendence whilst a for immanence. He finds room for the 
of ommiscience an in the 
pinoza and others em t ut as closely connecting them 
finite power and know These divine ities express themselves 
in a purpose to whose perfection even pain an evil ultimately contribute ; 
while purpose, omnipotence, and ommniscience are regarded as the assocti- 
ated aspects of an infinitc experience to which the corresponding features 
in human nature are only far-distant approximations, conditioned always 
_ by the limitations inseparable from their origm and evolution. 

There are four concluding chapters on Man and Deity, doweshie the 
idea of the Divine Supremacy; Evil and Atonement; Emotion and Reason ; 
the Divine Fatherhood. 

Thereare various pointsin the oourse of the development of Dr. Turner's 
argument where we should like to calla haltand putina — Questions 
of space, however, preclude any attempt at criticism. That Deity is 
immanent apie ge all existence, in spite of His inherent ectt-distanc- 
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tion from the rest of being, is a theistic position of immense strength for 
Christian apologetics, if it can be successfully maintained. Many have 
attempted to defend such a position. There are features in Dr. Turner’ 8 
effort which are distinctly stimulating. No student of the m prucneeny 
of religion ought to miss reading Dr. Turner’s contributions. has been 
steadily building up a reputation as a clear thinker with a charm of style 

which makes all he writes a welcome change from much philosophical 
jargon in which some professional philosophers still insist in concealing 
their contributions to thought, Those who will be at pains to study closely 
the cumulative ent in Personality and Reality and its sequel on The 


Nature of Deity will find themselves in ion of one of the best-written 
and most ably civ soniribatcone to the subject in recent times. 
H. M. Rexron. 


Commentarizs: THE SECOND EpIsTLE To THE CoRINTHIANS. 
By H: L. Goudge, D.D. Methuen. 12s.6d. 

_. A commentator contributing to a series of commentaries on the New 
Testament of the character of the Westminster series is in a position of 
some difficulty. His work must not be so strictly technical as to appeal 
to none but professional scholars; on the other hand, it must not be so 
completely out of touch with modern developments in the field of N.T. 
criticism as to be useless to the student who 
duction to this field. The former danger Dr. Goudge has certainly avoided. 
On the other hand, it may be doubted whether he has not allowed his 
desire to do full justice to the devotional value of the Epistle mone ee of the 
richest of all the Pauline writings in this We) eae 

certain aspects of it which the modern student cannot afford to by oan out 


of sight. 
of aendiatn sviticienn of the N.T. is the 


After all, the great question 

influences, whether Jewish or Hellenistic, which led the Apostles to see 
in the crucified and risen Jesus a Lord and a Redeemer. Nor is this a 
merely academic question ; for the question which exercises the minds of a 
large number of modern Christians and semi-Christians is the question 
of whether we can ultimately justify their action in doing so follow 
their example in seeing in the historical Jesus the full and supreme revela- 
tion of God. The whole range of problems which this issue raises is hardly 

noticed; it is assumed that the odox answer is already acce pnocapted by the 
reader. Possibly the assumption is right as far as the er 18. con- 
cerned; but it would*surely have been of value to him to have at his 
la h investi ents commonly used to 
support the thesis that in ca His disciples were trans- 


Christianity into a H ooo sh other words, 
was St. Paul right ?—and if at all, how far was he right in saying, “‘ Yea, 


though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know © 
wehim nomore’’? The whole of chapters iv. and v. of this Kpistle are the 
battle-ground of criticism; but Reitzenstein is merely dismissed in a line 
and Bousset is ignored. 
in, it could be wished: that Dr, Goudge had not felt it 
the really untenable view that the last four chapters 
of the Epistle belong to their present place. His defence of this view is 
perhaps the weakest piece of work in the book. 

But it to allow these failings to 
obscure the great positive value of Dr. Goudge’s work. He has produced 
& modern devotional and exegetical commentary of the first order, in which 
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the life and teaching of St. Paul are very clearly brought out in their 
relation to the religious life of the present day, The working parish priest 
or the student who wishes to learn what message St. Paul has i his own 
life will find ip this commentary exactly what he needs. And it may be 


hoped that he will be led by it to study an Epistle whose riches are often — 


Strangely ignored. Wiurrep L. Knox. 


Tae. Youne ENGLISHMAN. A Study by Francis Underhill, Warden of 


- Liddon House. A. R. Mowbray and Co., Ltd.,; London and Oxford. 
4s, 6d. net, 


: The publishers describe this book as ‘‘ A sym pathetic and pa 
study of the tion of today, in its 
social aspects an Anglo-Catholic priest who has had special oppor- 

tunities of net ctlareetna? and there is roe more truth in the statement 

than there is in most lishers’ advertisements. Indeed, the book is 
deeply, even enthrallingly, interesting, and the thought with which one 
leaves it is that the ‘rating should certainly write a much longer and more 
complete study of the subject. 

Mr. Underhill thinks that today is “‘ the triumph of youth,” and onthe 
whole, I think, he believes that a very dangerous triumph it.is. It is 
only right that he should dwell on any ngers, on the secepaden and the 


sins of the young people of the twentieth: century. But. he is very far 
from being a pessimist. He is always, like Dr. Johnson’s friend, letting 
cheerfulness atak te, And so one accepts his judgments and his advice 
with the more readiness. The criticism of public schooi religion is 
extremely severe, and, on the whole, it is justifi But, as he would say, 


there is, under a general similarity, a great deal of distinction between 
school and school: I am inclined to think that more than anything else 


this depends on the nature of preparation for confirmation and of the — 


person who prepares. I we Sok out one. ge from much that I 
should like to quote: “I tremble as I write, knowing perfectly well into 
what a bed of thorns I am payee myself; but I suggest that elementary 
theology and the practice of prayer should be taught to British boys at 
school. Theology is the science of the knowledge of God. Is it less 
important than History ry, or Greek, or Mathematics? Surely an elementary 
grounding in such a science should be a vitally important part of the 
curriculum of every school. Yet what time and trouble are given to it 
at most public schools, compared with that given to the studies which 
I have mentioned above? And ate the boys at any ‘publie school 
instructed in the art of prayer? I hope so; in my day, at my school, 
certainly we were not. I said my prayers, a8 most of the other boys did; 
but no one ever asked me what I prayed, or suggested that help froin 


some one older and more experienced than myself might be a help to me 
in the difficult ways of schoollife.” 


Perhaps the most alarming feature of the outlook, as Mr. Underhill . 


sees it, is the almost total lack of any sense of the real meaning of purity 


which he seems to find among the young men and young sandal of oh 


day. The argument which he quotes as to sex morals is sim ts ppaliing 
But the most significant feature, I think, of the book is to ond in 
the emphasis laid on the need of education. genuine, Christian, and equal. 
The book should be read by anyone who has charge of young people, or 
who to understand the society as’well as the of 


W. H. Horton. 
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BOOK NOTES 


St Thomas of By Sidney Dark. Mactbitlan:: 6s. Mr. 
Dark has donea great service by writing this * Life of a Saint.” Becket 
is so far away from the modern world, and the historical problems con- 
nected with le with the King are so intricate, that a purely 
scientific and historical study has chance of remai unread by 
the general reader. There is room for which treats him simply as a 
saint, such as the Middle Ages believed him to be. Mr Dark provides 
what is with his accustomed skill. The great thing is that people 
the presentment ditlers redioaily from 
derived from school books, so much the 

is stamulated all the more. Perha the concluding 
is.a little overstated : Church, that he loved so 
well, St Thomas of again revered, and English men and 
English women do not forget to pray (the collect for St ‘Thomas may 


follows). 

Some World Problems. By the Bishop of Léndon. Longmans. 4s. 
These brief chapters, an expansion of the letters written to The Times by 
the Bishop during his world tour, are well calculated to bring the problems 


of Empire before readers who shrink from the labour of mastering statistics 


or detailed descriptions. 
A Book of Devotional Readings from the Literature of Christendom, 


edited b ME Connell (Longmans. 5s.), appears opportunely in a 
noe ition, for in the recently published letters of ron von Hii oi a 
ice is giventothebook. E of im 
inthis modestly priced book—the Fathers, Lives of the Saints, the iti 
the Reformers, Modern Poets and Philosophers. It is admirably 


to the requirements of a bedside book. 
Edited by Sir James Marchant. 


 Witand Wisdom of Dean Inge. 
Longmans. 3s. 6d. Dean, Inge’s writi are so well known to our 
required than 


readers that no further notice of this volume of selections is 
@ recommendation of it as a present to those who have not yet made the 


sraerenre of a writer whois at once a deep thinker and a ‘consuaainte 


| The Passion of Saint Per; An English translation. By R. W. 
Muncey. Dent. 38. 6d. tiny 
toa beau 
The notes are derived mainly from Dr Armitage Robinson’s edition. 
The English is a little clumsy in places; for example: “Surely equally 
with these those ancient examples were destined sometime to be.” 
Anglo-Catholic yples. Bishop Chandler. Mowbray. Is. 
This isa plainly but attractively written the nature of which is 
well expressed by the author when he says: “‘ Perhaps anyone who reads 
to the end of this essay may be inclined to say, Is that Ang Catholicism ? 
Why, it looks just like the cedinary peincipice of the English Chureh.”’ 
The Bishop gives definite guidance m an irenic form on the controverted 


of the day. 
W. K. L. 
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FROM MOWBRAYS’ AUTUMN LIST 


FEED MY SHEEP. Essays in Pastoral Theology. 
Edited by the Rev. FRANCIO UNDERHILL, M.A., Warden of Liddon House. 
Cloth, 6s, (Post, 6d.) 

“ This volume ee ee parish priest."—Church Times. 
Warden of Liddon has been Fortunate bis coadjators, and the volume before ws i, in 
and in the freshness of its tone, capac, sates commendable. 


e conclude with the hope that a volume so ‘ 
and living as this will be read not on the clergy but also by many of the laity. "~Guareion. 


THE YOUNG ENGLISHMAN. 
7 Bt the Rev. FRANCIS UNDERHILL, Warden of Liddon House. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 


444.) 

Pull of fresh and observation. . .. The valuie of the book: lies le the intiniate knowledge brought 
to bear on the life both of beys in mean streets and of the well-to-do in public schools. ... On these and 
Times Literary Supplement. 


_ allied topics Mr. Underhi thoughtful and thought-provoking. 


Pull of atate observation and some fundamenta] thought, we ang to become 
stimulating contribution to sociological 


absorbed in its pages. ... A most readable, and 
Green Quarterly. 


and 


study.”— 


So LAICI. Essays on Religious, Social, and Philosophical 
u 


jects. 
SIR HENRY SLESSER, K.C., M.P. Cloth, 4s. 6d. (Post, 34.) 


enry Slesser has thought long and clear] of the great matters which he discusses, and we would express 
cinemas of his virile profession of faith.” — The Times Literary 
‘‘ In a materialistic and sensational age, we welcome these essays deri 


more bracing atmosphere.” —Sfecitator. 


COMFORT AND SURE CONFIDENCE. ANew Bookof Readi 


and Prayers for the Sick together with Notes on Visiting the Sick, 

By the Rov. ARTHUR W. HOPKINSON Limp cloth for the pocket, round 
corners, 38. 6d, (Pest, 3d.) 

“ The author's earnestness and the of bie one pastes 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF RETREAT. 
_By the Rev. ALAN H, SIMPSON, M.A., Canon Missioner Diocese of Coventry ; : 
Warden of the Retreat House, Rugby ; General Secretary to e Association for Pro- 
moting Retreats. Cloth, 3s. 6d. (Post, 24d.) 

A handbook on all matters connected with Retreats. 


“3g ind the needs both of those who cont lating going into Retreat and of the clergy who are 
ae "— The Times Literary Supplement. 


THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE. Being Simple Considerations for 


use in Retreat. 

By the Rev. JAMES WAREHAM, Organizing of the Association for 
Promoting Retreats. . With a Preface by the Rev. J. A. 
Saints’ Bee Eastbourne, Cloth, 3s. (Post, 34.) 


“* The pra tlines of marked and directness. "- — 
val pra meditations, ae by simplicity 


By the same Author. 
AN ORDERED LIFE. Suggestions for the Making of a Rule. 


6d, (Fost, 34d.) 
“Po of rule of life, em 


aye public fife lived in a rarer and 


ng union, or Repentance, Retreats 
‘* An ideal book to give to new and old communicants."—CAmrch Times, 


THE NEW PRAYER BOOK: A Po Account of its Provisions. 
By the Rev. F. H. J. NEWTON, M.A., Vicar of Rickmansworth; author of ‘‘ The 
Conduct of Public orship, "etc. 2s. 6d. (Post, 2a.) 


‘*He has rendered a useful service inexplainin interpreting the the Leven. 
** Particularly valuable is his treatment of alternative Newton's beck te fall 
of information. "—Guardian. 


ANGLO-CATHOLIC PRINCIPLES. A Statement ‘of the Funda. 


-mentals of the Position. 
= the Right Rev. ARTHUR CHANDLER, D.D. ‘formerly Bishop of Bloemfontein. 


Post, 14.) 
Sach 
—Guardian. 


SACRIFICE AND SACRAMENT. 
By the Rev. E MES, Ph.D., Vicar of St, Thomas's, Oxford. 1s. (Post, 14.) 


A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., Ltd., 28, Margaret Street, 
and 9, High Street, Oxford. Ld 


vguet, Chaplain of All 


and grave statement of great themes as we might expect om ths Serer | 
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PRESS Books 


PAOLO VERONESE: His Career and Work 
igi: By Percy H. Osmunp. (With 64 pages of illustrations. Cloth 
boards. 25s. net. 
eet [The life and work of Paolo Veronese is treated here with the finished scholarship o 

is i a skilled critic. The most representative of his paintings have been carefully reproduced 


a@ process that gives the pictures their full tonal value, The book fills a gap in the Mtera- 
ture of art, for no large-scale monograph on the subject exists.) 


PAPERS AND DIARIES OF A YORK FAMILY 1764-1839. 
Mrs: Epwis Gray. With 12 illustrations. Cloth ‘boards, 12s. 6d. net. 
” (ihe Gray family have lived under the shadow of the Minster for nearly two centuries. 
his family history illustrates very ne om the daily life of an upper-class family with 
-veligious and philanthropic actiortis. 


ay 


| mportant persons as Wilberforce and Hannah 
More cross the stage frequently. | 
JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET, 
q By ne Lestiz Tuomson. With 4 illustrations. Cloth boards. 
 [Millet’s Angelus one of the most famous pictures in the The artist's 

| ‘THE STONE AGE 


By James, Ph.D., With numerous illustrations. Cloth 
boards. 3s, 6d. net. 


[A archaclogis gies the latest information abut prehistoric man The book is 


PIONEER WOMEN. Second Series. 
HANNAH MORE, OCTAVIA HILL, MARY CARPENTER, AGNES JONES. 
By MARGARET E. Tasor. Each, 6d. The four in a volume, cloth 
2s. 6d. net. 
[Lives of women who hove carved ut new carr for thir) 


‘BALLADS FOR ACTING. | 
By V. B. Lawton. Cloth Leica. ‘as. 6d. The Duke of ‘Gordon’ S 
Daughter; The Heir of Linne; Lord Bateman; The Undaunted 


Female ; The Barring of the Door. May be had ely, Each, 4d. 
(Mas. Pacer, o of writes ‘‘ Miss LawTon has dont a really good turn to all those 


who love a bit o° ac 
_ Ripechy pe it of simple Plays may be had post free. 
JACKSON'S JUJU 
By Artuur E. Cloth 2s. 6d, net, 


ro 


; [The many veaders of ** A Yellow Napoleon” will come to Mr. Sournon’s new book 
4 . with high bh ovate which will not be disappointed. ‘The atmosphere of the West 
A B reproduced with uncanny skill—the white man at his worst axd at his des!, 
r strength of pagan superstition, physical sufferings and their alleviation by the skill of 


- medical missionarves, and, the power of the Gospel which brings light and life. | 


SPLENDID NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Capital Stories. Best Writers. Attractive Coloured Jackets. Good Bulk. Equal in 
to any similar books on the market.' Coloured list postfree. 


fa 3 @ 

“THE CAMP ACROSS THE ROAD,. A simply A fine yarn showing 
told and : the nce and resourcefulness of Scouts. 
DAVIDSON. By E. Le Breton MartTIN. 28, 6d. net. 


AN ISLAND FOR TWO, A school story | 
adventure. By L. F. Ramsxy. 28. 64. net. 


THF TRACK OF DANGER. 
THE SEA RAIDERS. A capital story of exploits 
at By A. B. SHmRLOCK. 2s. 64. 


THE ‘SHELI PRESS. 
Mouse: Northumberland Avenue, London, 


And of all Booksellers. Lists post free. — Enquiries invited. 
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THESE BONES LIVE ? 


Modern Christianity, Social Life and the “English 
Church. 


By Rev. J WORSLEY BODEN. With a Preface 
Rev. G. A. Stuppert-Kennepy, M.C., Chaplain to H. 
the King. 4s. 6d. net. 


This is a book for the modern men and women, who move in the whirl of the 
world, and would rally to the Christian Church 
Gf they thought it was more al ve and up to date. ‘These Bones”’ are the 
Church of England. The eather, on, Ce who was a layman duri 
the war, suggests some of the conditions, siiheiideiseiaineia in which 
_ the dry bones can live and grow. | ig 


By G. J. JORDAN, D.D. 12s. net. 


~ Birmingham Post: “Dr. Jordan is ng one of our most stim 


writers, and the present volume adds to ott 
forward at an opportune moment.” 


CONSTABLE. 10 ORANGE ST. 


4 


THE HISTORIC MONUMENTS OF ENGLAND Z 


Edited by A. HAMILTON THompson, M.A., 


Rev. F. Harrison, M.A., F.S.A,, Librarian of the Dean and Chapter 7 el, 
With a Preface by the Very Rev. W. Foxtey Norris, D.D., Dean sagt et SP 
With four coloured Plates and ‘numeroos MHustrations, Cloth boards. 12s. 6d. net. 


' Of this timely volume the Dean OF WESTMINSTER writes : “Mr. Harrison has 
devoted years of close and loving care and attention to the windows, and brought 
his considerable and unusual amount of 
ledge to bear upon them,”’ Se 

The Yorkshire Post says: ‘* Full of valuable matter,” 

The Yorkshire Herald says : at ot bic volume wi 
— its readers.” 


ENGLISH MONUMENTAL SCULPTURE SINCE THE RENAISSANCE. 

By Katsarine A. With many lilustrations. 182 PP. 
tos. 6d. net. | 

(The writer boldly claims that the seventeenth- and. cig eighteenth century | 

churches ave among the artistic glories of our land. pelace has always admired 

them. Mrs. Espaite's book writes a new page in the art history of our land.) 


“ENGLISH MEDLZVAL GLASS.” 
CATHEDRAL CHURCHES OF ENGLAND.” By i A. 
“PARISH CHURCH CHITECTURE.” By the Rev. Green. 

| Each, 8s. 6d. net. 
“SUNDIALS.” By Artuur Rosert ‘Green. xos. 6d, net. 


P LONDON 


REUNION THE CHURCHES 
A Study of Leibnitz and his Great Attempt. = 
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